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a wean TIDINGS OF THE COMMON WELFARE 


vei he Gate of Heaven—A Vitalized Chautauqua—How Can It Be 

- Done ?—Juvenile Courts in Ohio—Prohibition in California— 

_ Tuning in on W.P. G.—Upholding Labor Legislation—A Test 
; of the Juvenile Court—C’est le Premier Pas qui Coute 


| Departments: — 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
| FAMILY WELFARE 
CHILD WELFARE 
‘ Po HEALTH 
a zg INDUSTRY 
| CIVICS 


BOOK REVIEWS am 
$5.00 a Year — 
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se ‘Jordan, president; Dr. 


- AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. 


WORK—Mrs. John Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field di- 


St 5 f s : ae 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, prin 


rector; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 East 22nd St.. New | 


Advice in org: 


York. 
(Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, director, 130. 
East 22nd St, New York. An organization of professional social workers 


anization problems of family social work societies school. Free illustrated literature. 


devoted to raising social work standards and requirements. Membership — 


open to qualified social workers. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—Richard A. Bolt, | 


M. D., General Director, 532 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. OF; 
“Helps to prevent the unnecessary loss of mothers’ and children’s lives 
and tries to secure for the mother and child a full measure of health and 
. Strength,” : 
_ “Publishes monthly magazine, ‘Mother and Child.’” 


. 


‘AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIAT t 
dent; A. R. Mann, vice-president; E. C, Lindeman, executive secretary 
Nat T. Frame, Morgantown, . Va., field secretary. 
human aspect of country life, Membership, $3.00. 


Emphasizes the 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lenna F. Cooper, 
secretary; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community, — 
Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


> 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an interna- 
tional peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, $2.00 
a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 612-614 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C, 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Congress 
Detroit, Mich., October, 1922, E. R. Cass, general secretary, 135 Hast. 
15th St.. New York. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, executive secretary; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5.00. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon request. 
Annual membership dues, $2.00. ig ommaers ® includes quarterly magazine 
and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., general director. E 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, director. 
To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to encourage 
of interesting children in the forming of health habits; to publish and dis- 
“tribute pamphlets for teachers and public health workers and health liter- 
ature for children; to advise in organization of local child health programs, 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies to 
secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to improve stand- 
ards and methods in the different fields of work with children and to make 
available in any part of the field the assured results of successful effort. 
The League will be glad to consult with any agency, with a view to assist- 
ing it in organizing or reorganizing its chil 
director, 130 East 22nd St., New York. 


- COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 West 98th St, New York. Rose 


Brenner, president; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, executive secretary. Promotes 
civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the United States, 


Canada, Cuba, Europe. 3 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway, Mrs. S. J. Rosens 
chairman, For the protection and education of immigrant women 
girls. e u 
COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—315 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, 2s ae Citizenship 
through right use of leisure. A national civic organization which on request 

~ helps local communities to work out a leisure time program. 


‘EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
J. H. Kellogg, secretary; Prof. O Glaser, execu- 
‘tive secretary. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. ; 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 


Rev. Ch s. 

Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, general secretaries; 105 East 22nd St. New 

York. ? 

_ Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. Tippy, 
executive secretary; Rev, F. Ernest Johnson, research secretary ; Agnes 
H, Campbell, research assistant; Inez M. Cavert, librarian, 
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_ record of proceedings at the 1922 convention contains the best 


' the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop new methods ~ 
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ipal; G. P. Phenix, 
Scoville’ secretary; | =a 


pisdpal, F._H. Rogers, treasurer; W. H 


fa, Trains Indian and Negro youth, Neither a 
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THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN— 
Culbert Faries, director, 245 East 23rd St., New York. Maintains 
industrial training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial | 
and appliances; publishes literature on work for the handicapped; 
advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disabled and ¢ 
ates with other special agencies in plans to put the bled man “ 
on the payroll.” e ae : 


: 5 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DE 
QUENCY (under the Commonwealth Fund Program for Preve 
Delinquency)—Arthur W. Towne, executive director, 52 Wanderbilt — 
New York. ‘Will begin publishing and distributing bulletins and 
literature in the fall of 1922. ‘ 2 


~ 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY (formerly Intercolle 
ocialist Society)—Harry W. Laidler, secretary; Room 931, 70 Fifth 
ew York, Object—Education for a new social order, based on pr 

for use and not for profit. Annual membership, $3.00, $5.00 and 

Special rates for students, he mee * 


“NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF LEGAL AID SOCIETIES. : 
President, Albert F. Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; Secre 
John S. Bradway, 133 South 12th St., Philadelphia; Chairman of Ce 
Committee, Leonard McGee, 239 Broadway, New York. This organiz 
was formed in 1912 as a national association of all legal aid societies 
bureaus in the United States to develop and extend legal aid hie 
secretary; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. ‘oO secure to colored 

common rights of American Sigg nishes informati 


F on 
race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 350 
Membership, $1.00 upward. 5 : Ae 


obtainable on practical legal aid work. Copies free on request. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, president; James 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIA! 
SOCIATIONS—600 Lexington Ave., New York. ‘o ad y 
social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of yo 
tains National Training School which offers thro 
graduate course professional training to women wi ‘ 
for executive positions within the movement. Recommendations to 
tions made through Personnel Division, Placement Section. = 


t F ; ; aes 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Oficial N. 

of the Catholic Organizations of the country, = = 
Nasional Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., W: 


D. C. 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Department of Education—Executive Secretary, Rev. 
an, 


James H, 
Bureau of Education—Director, A. C. Monah ie 5 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. eae 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and John A. 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath; 
Director, Michael 'Williams. : 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Admiral : 
Benson; Executive Secretary, Michael J. Slattery. os Gt: 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael € 
n, Washington, 


Executive Secretary, Agnes G. bie fogs 
-for Wome: 
R. Cavanaugh, 


National Catholic Service School 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mi 


_. Director, Charles P. Neill; Dean, Maud 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy 
retary; 105 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricul 
tions, Works for improved laws and administration; children’ 
Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, ‘etc. 
membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and $100; includes quarterly, “The 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Ch 
Powlison, general secretary; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Origin: 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and con 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Cooperates 
educators, public health agencies, and all child welfare groups in 
city or state-wide service through exhibits, child welfare campai, 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIE 
Walter B, James, president; Dr. Thomas 'W, Salmon, medical 
Associate Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and 
Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Ave., | 
‘Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble 
ness, epilepsy, carphag criminology, war neuroses and re-educa 
chiatric social service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Hygiene;” quarterly, $2.00 a year. Raha ieee 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Robert 
President, Boston; W. H. Parker, Secretary, 25 East St 
nati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discu: 
humanitarian effort and to increase the efficienc : 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, publi: 
Proceedings of this meeting, and issues a qu 
annual meeting and Conference will b 
1923. Proceedings are sent free of 


of a membership fee of five dollars. 
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oD obl Pane H Health Nurse.” 


R THE. PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
; Van Cleve, managing director 5 Lewis H. Carris, field 
Winifred Hathaway, secretary; 130 East 22nd St., New 
"Obie To furnish information, exhi its, lantern slides, lectures, 
erature of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. Includes 

rk clini pmntnittce.. : s ; é : 


TONAL ONSUMERS’ LEA UE—44, East 23rd St. New York. 
F pence eel Kelley, general secre ary. Promotes legislation for en- 
standards or women and minors in industry and for honest 
minimum Wage commissions, eight hour day, no night work, 
tegulation food and packing. paenert siege honest nhs wd legislation. 
tions available, ; ent z : 


m FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
Yi ‘concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the funda- 
oblems disclosed by settlement + seeks. the aon and more 
ganization of psetbosnest Ht 


ed 


AL ORGANIZATION. FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
‘National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Director, 370 
pvee New York. For develo, nd due it and standardization of public 

Maintains library and edu sty service, Official Mag- 


rvice among Negroes. L. 

eed Roeatsats am ene Kin 

rd: St., New York, Establishes committees of white and colored 
ty rains testo social sormers, 


eANCE UNION—Anna 
ago Ave., Evanston, Ill, 
Eighteenth Amendment, to 


ce the. efeetive of the American ss hrough the departments of 


fare, Women in Industry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
Americ nization: ans other, allied fields of endeavor. - Official 
% Hea quarters. : * 


L WOMEN’S TRADE UNION. “LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 

sident; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self- 

in work shop bapa organization and also fee the enact- 
ome en Le ue given, ; 


ATION OF AMERICA— 

e,, New York. Joseph Lee, president; “H. S. Braucher, 
Special attention given to organization of year-round municipal 

i tems, Information — available on s eeeeront 2 and eeannity. 


UE_To secure repre- 
| Locust St. Philadelphia. 
Review. ; 


nviermcat Civics 
various allied activities, J, H. 
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INSTI UTE—An Institution. for the “training of Negro 

ruin eg in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 

Se information’ all phanes 2 of the race problem and on thé Tuske- 
methods. Robe 
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- 15 Laight Street 


None Genuine Without Trade Mark 


Tired? 


ID you rest well last night? Ever hear 
that question? How could you always: 
~ answer it? 


x 


‘Running in all directions over the back 


__and sides are sensitive, tired, weary nerves. 


They must have perfect comfort and rest. To 


insure this much study has been given by 
_ physicians, sanitariums, and hospitals. They 
\ have found the greatest aid in perfect condi- 


tions for repose of the nerve system. Sanitary 
beds are all important. You may have a good 


_ Mattress and springs—that is not enough. 
_ They, cannot be sanitary and fully restful to 
_ the nerves without quilted mattress pads. 


Over the mattress should be laid an Excel- 


_ sior Quilted Mattress Pad; over this spread 
. your sheets. These protectors are made of 
- bleached white muslin, both sides quilted with 
white wadding of the best grade between. 
This assures the tired nerves a smooth even 
surface to rest on, giving them free action 
.and healthy respiratory conditions which are 
- not possible with the ordinary mattresses. 


_ Further, they’keep the bed and babies crib 
clean and sweet, and mattresses in a perfect 
sanitary condition. All leading physicians 


endorse them. Sanitariums, hospitals, and 


. leading hotels throughout the country use 
- them. 


Excelsior Quilting Mattress Pads wash 
~~ easily and are as good as new afterwards; cost 
but little and serve to protect mattresses and 

_ lengthen their service. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


A professional course in play writing is © 
offered under the personal supervision 
of Theodore Ballou Hinckley, Editor of 


THE DRAMA, assisted by famous 
playwrights, critics, actors and producers. 


This is an unusual opportunity to take a person- 
alized course in play writing, which is super- 
vised by recognized authorities in drama. 


Personalized Criticism 
of Your Plays 


The course covers a year of carefully individualized 
instruction in dramatic technique. You will be taken 
step by step through study courses, books, practice 
plays, etc., from the simplest rudiments up to the actual 
completion of plays. Your work will receive the indi- 
vidual attention of Mr. Hinckley. His criticisms will 
be directed at your specific needs.. He will dissect your 
plot, your characters, and your dialogue, and give you 
definite, constructive criticism and help. 


Producers Will Read 
Your Plays 


Throughout the entire course, the aim is toward com- 
pletion of plays for professional production and not 

toward mere amateurish effort. Your plays will be 
analyzed by Mr. Hinckley with the idea of production 
in mind, and plays of real merit will be brought to the 

attention of producers. If your manuscript has the 
endorsement of THE DRAMA, it will receive a read- 
ing by managers. 


Good Plays Earn Big 
Royalties 


There is a great scarcity of good plays. The big royal- 
ties for successes prove that there is a very real demand 
for plays of worth. A successful play makes its author 
rich. Lightnin’, The Bat, The Lion and the Mouse and 
many others have earned thousands of dollars. If you 
have ideas and imagination, the practical dramatic 
technique and honest, competent criticism of this course 
will be of inestimable value to you. 


Limited Enrollment 


Only a limited number of people can enroll, since the 
work is so highly personalized. Fill out the coupon 
and mail it for complete information at once. 
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Department of Instruction, 


THE DRAMA, 
596 Athenaeum Building, 
Chicago. 


Please send information regarding your personalized 
- course in play writing. 
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A Timely Book for the Student, the Employer |) 
and the General Reader ie 


An Introduction 
to the Study of 
Labor Problems 


: By GORDON S. WATKINS 
Associate Professor of Economics, 
University of Illinois. 


650 pages, 8 vo. Net $3.00. | 
Postage extra. — 


URING the last decade, unprece- 

dented changes have occurred in the 
principles and policies of labor manage- | 
ment, the aims and methods of organized |) 
labor, and the purposes and practices of | 
employers’ associations. These changes, 
together with their historical background | 
and their social and economic significance, || 
are described and analyzed in this book. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY | 
PUBLISHERS : NEW YORK || 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH — 


Lecturers for 1922-3: John Dewey, John B. Watson 
Thorstein Veblen, Leo Wolman, H. W. L. Dana, Joseph K. 
Hart and others. } 


Registration: October 9-16th. | 
All courses given in late afternoon or evening. 

For full description write for catalogue. . 

Address: Secretary, 467 West 23rd St., New York City 


: 
ae 


_ CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL _ 
— 
_THE ALLEN SCHOOL--SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Correspondence course in Social Problems. A practical in 
troduction to the subject, including topics in Cae 
Poverty, Social Insurance and Child Labor. Students acquir 
knowledge of principles and practice through careful 
arranged lessons and projects requiring application of materia 
presented. Other subjects are Psychology, Economics, ant 
U. S. Government. Special consultation privileges to students 
Courses may be started at any time. For catalogue addres 
HENRY M. ALLEN, A. M., Prin., The Allen School, Auburn, N.¥ 


RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGt 


(Successor to Recreation Dept., Chicago School of Civic 
and Philanthropy.) poe 


One and two year course. Community 
_ Write for circular 
800 S. Halsted St. (Hull House) 


Y oe 


his column will run through the school year and will 
ry @ series of continuous studies in the fundamentals of 
ial organization for the use of classes, clubs, study groups, 
Su in school and out.—EpIrTor. 


_> . How People Differ 


he recognition of differences is in the beginning of 
ledge. The mind does not concern itself with same- 
net difference i is something to get hold of, to hang on 
o pull one’s self upward and forward by. e begin 
emphasizing how people differ. 


Differences in nature. 


What do the biologists say about the likenesses and differ- 
in individuals? Do they hold the old doctrine that like begets 
Or do they now say that like begets unlike? Does nature 
e likenesses? Or does she continually produce unlikenesses? 
nature want uniformity or variety? ‘The ability of students 
\: understand the modern. world will largely depend upon their 
nswers to and attitude toward this first question. 
lat is the proper length of life? How long does a bacterium 
? A big tree in California? What is the proper length of life 
human being? eae is the average, nae of Bite of human 
’ gs? yeast > eae 
; Types of differences in human beings 
Consider the individual characteristics of a group of persons 
ow do they differ from one another? What are their voca- 
val differences? If they are too young to be engaged in definite 
ations, what are the vocational interests? 
at are their mental differences? Are any of hes feeble- 
adec ? To what grade of feeblemindedness do they belong? Are 
of them exceptionally brilliant? What do you know of the 
of the tests as to the mental differences among men in the 
nerican: army? Are the differences between idiocy and keenness 
nd real? Should they be recognized or should they be ignored? 
fow do the members of your group differ as to “ dispositions ” ? 
to ser chips or relictous belicfs?. In manners? In tastes? 


i 


4 Should we see these differences? 


Se 


it polite to notice these diderences? Has politeness any- 
do with the case? Is it polite or fair or kind to expect 
eminded person to do as much as a genius can do? If not, 
rt that constitute nokta of differences? 


* I knowledge, all Bano engne, all control. 


ation. D. Eon ‘& Co. Pia XI] 
ory S. Bogardus. Introduction to Sociology. University ¢ of 
thern California Press. [Chapter II] 

S Rowe. Society, ‘Its Bales and Bo haar tag 
ibner’s pine < eet coke 


Charles 


th all its Gebrolrment in method, is apt 
ed in old theories. One reason for this is 
Sb of the social sciences are too often hidden 
ecialized books and magazines Therefore, be- 
nth, a facing page, also conducted by Joseph 

b tudies i in ocial theory and its 


? | Conducted by 
Joseph K. Hart 


Current Problems 


This column will continue the Social Studies of the last 
two years. It will be devoted to the study of important. cur- 
rent events as these are reflecied in the pages of the SURVEY 
from issue to isswe.—EDITOR. 


The Cost of Strikes 


Practically all the papers have been filled, this summer, 
with protestations against the cost of strikes. The public 
always pays, they have said. Few statistics have been given. 
Those published have obviously been either tentative or fal- 


lacious. But strikes do cost a great deal, both in the expendi- 


tures necessary to their successful continuance, and in the way 
of loss through lessened production. 
cost? Who pays for them? Why does any one consent to 
pay? 


How much does a strike cost? 


e Consider the strike of the anthracite miners. How many 
men were on strike? What had been their rate of wages—by the 
week? By the year? How much did they lose during the duration 
of the strike? What were the total losses from the anthracite strike? 


How much did the employers lose? Did the public lose anything? © 
What losses, other than economic, if any, should be charged against — 


this strike? 


Who pays for these losses? . 


© What part of these losses has been carried by the strikers, 
themselves? How could they afford to carry such losses? Have 


How much do they — 


they suffered? Who else has paid—the employers? The public? — Senay 


How has the public paid? What has the public paid for? Has 
the public got anything for its money? 
government shything? What has the government got for its money? 


s 


Why do the various groups pay? 


\ 


© Why do the strikers submit to these losses of months of wages? — 


What, if anything, do they gain by such tactics? If something, 
what is it? If nothing, why do they keep on striking? Why do 
the employers stand for such losses? What do they gain by fighting 


‘a strike? 


Why does the public accept the situation so complacently? Does 
the public finally foot all these bills, as the papers suggest? Is 
there anything the public can do about strikes? Can-the public 
learn? Is there anything the government can do? Is there any 
difference between the government and the public? Can individuals 
do anything? What can ay particular individual do? 


e can deny that the recognition of differences is the ionda- Be 
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Has this strike cost the 
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Real Freedom 
in Religion? 


There is such a thing 
- in the world! 


CHRISTIAN 


| REGISTER 


has published it con- 
stantly more than 
one hundred years 


“When the Fundamentalist movement recently 
menaced churches and -states, it was THE 


| REGISTER’S alarm sounded throughout the 


- country which served the people’s liberty by tell- 
ing them the truth. 


: America’ $s Journal of Liberal 
| Christianity 


Place THE. REGISTER 
on your family reading 
table. It belongs there. 


st 


_ THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, © 
16 Beacon are Boston 9, Mass. 


Please enter a “ get acquainted ” subscription 
for six months in my name, for which I enclose 
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MICHIGAN STATE CONFEREN 
‘ of Social Work? | 


If you attend, don’t fail to visit The io Sen tak 
in eee of Miss Rita F, ee ot Boi 


Are ‘the Bo 
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ERT W. De Forest, President 
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The Gale of even 


shown such sights as could be crowded into a day. 
~The program included a boat excursion, luncheon 
at a cafeteria, a matinee ata popular theater with 
cidental subway and ’bus rides, and wound up with a visit 
Coney Island. The general impression he took away 
h him was one of frequent standing in queue to get a 
cket, to board a car, to collect eatables, to check his suit- 
se. Turning to his host, he finally burst out: “ You 
ricans won’t know when you have got to heaven, unless 
rere is a turnstile and sa Peter tells ee not to shove!” 


oa Vitaliced Chaventua 


“ETTINC G together the best available minds and the 
largest crowds that could be whipped up has for long 
been the recipe of the Chautauquas for the spread. of 
and of ‘ideals. But the formula did not always work. 
t minds often had feeble voices (more frequently there 
s mplaint of big voices with no minds at all). or the 
minds, though present in their ‘thousands, were too 
fed up and fagged to absorb much of the mental diet 
ly spread for them. Then came the growth of the 
thod of ee acl ad ees at the more 


) ie Fe orators ald! Pee... Penis W, Cole- 
man, pres dent of the Open Forum National Council, gives 
mpression after returning from the recent session at 
New York, that speakers on topics of general 


their subject without being called upon to 
value of submitting the speaker to cross ex- 
f the forum method of discussion, he says, 
d by the prominence given this year at Chautau- 
juestion, with two colored men as speakers: 
g ificant when you remember that a very 
the audience at Chautauqua is made up of 
leaders in their respective communities. 
forum idea, which calls for tolerance 
ckaaas® eit subject was 


ind pe fash were opened 
t sides: 


School of Business Funda- 
j backed up by three big 
sabson was the speaker. 
discussed nothing met so 
n and the subject of invest- 
t which these su ject 

petsoeakers were followed 

k questior 
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cer THE GOMMON WELFARE 


N English visitor, passing through New York, was 


plants to engage in the manufacture of the new invention 


but concerned with the possibility of protecting the interests 


will never again be permitted to present a 


to the editors of the SuRvEy. 
life of America. But the immediate consequences of the in- 


royalty license. 


autauqua this year was the. 
-yention itself may prove fairly revolutionary. 


- about it, and the editors of the Survey would be glad to” 
transmit to them any suggestions which readers may be able 
to make. ‘ 


S$ were. 


PAUL U. KELLOGG Ss eae 
Editor ( : 3 
ASSOCATE EDITORS ie" 


BRUNO LASKER JosepH K. Hart 
Pau L, BENJAMIN 


How Can It Be Done? 


ERE is an engineer who has worked out an invention 
of tremendous importance if the trial tests which are 
now going on continue to satisfy the anticipations 
which are held out for it—an invention which is so revolu- 
tionary with respect to a common product that it should af- 
fect hundreds of manufacturing plants throughout the 
country. Here is the president of a manufacturing corpo- 
ration who is organizing a plan which will enable these 


\ 


on a royalty basis. 


If you were this engineer and this president and were 
concerned not only with the money return from the invention, 


‘of the employes in the factories of the companies to whom 
licenses will be granted, ‘how would you go about it to_ 
make that protection real and not nominal? 


From the days of the first machines, invention has  dis- 
placed and dislodged much labor. When it has not dislodged 
labor it has as often meant no improvement in the lot of the — 
men and women engaged in doing the work. ‘This is illus- 
trated glaringly, for example, in a modern blooming mill 
which may occupy the same space as an old-fashioned one, 
which may employ no more than one out of five as many 
men, but turn out five times the product. And yet those 
men who are producing twenty-five times as much steel per 
man as before may still be working the 12-hour day. Indus- 
trial progress has slipped by them. Instead of being a leverage a 
for lifting the standard of life and labor it may only have i 
served to make their work more tense or more monotonous. ee? 


The question asked in these paragraphs is not a specula- Hon 
tive question. The engineer and the president are known eo 
The nature of the invention — 
must remain confidential, at this stage, but we are assured by = 
those who are engaged in the project that its social conse- 
quences are bound to be far-reaching. ‘The change may af- 
fect a hundred phases of productive activity in the industrial 


troduction of the invention on the work-a-day life of the men: 
who will produce it—on their hours, wages and standards of © 
work—is the matter with which its promoters are first con- — 
cerned. It calls perhaps for a labor standards clause in the 

The minimum standards of the War Labor 
Board with respect to contract work are in a way a precedent. 
Or is something quite different practical? The situation — 
calls for an innovation in labor relations which like the in- — 


The engineer and the president want to know how to go 
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Juvenile Courts in Ohio 
A N interview with a delinquent girl who has been out: 


all night is not usually conducted in public. Yet a 


succession of probation officers would pelt questions 
at her at the Ohio State University the other day to elicit 
her full story, and it was quite a time before they obtained 
a full confession. As a matter of fact, the interview was 
faked, and the proceedings were part af a unique summer 
institute on juvenile court practice and administration held 
at the university during the last two weeks of July. An- 
other day, the teacher would pose as a garrulous complain- 
ant who insisted on speaking to the judge over the tele- 
phone; and it took several judges with the advice of other 
practiced people to get at the facts with least loss of time 
and in such a way that they might be acted upon. 

The institute was planned by the child welfare depart- 
ment of the Ohio Institute for Public Welfare in coopera- 
tion with Professor James Edward Hagerty, head of the 
university’s department of sociology. There was an attend- 
ance of 118 juvenile court officers, from twenty different 
counties—six judges, 44 probation officers and 68 social 
workers. Practical demonstrations of the kind mentioned 
Were an important part of the program. Another aid was 
an excellent reading list for juvenile court workers prepared 
by Esther Helen Burns through the cooperation of the Ohio 


State Library, which has been sent to every court. 


Prohibition in California 


ARTY lines seem to have been abandoned in the Cali- 
fornian fight for and against the Wright Prohibition 
Enforcement Act which will be submitted to a refer- 

endum in the November election. The liquor and grape- 
- growing interests have some time ago completed a house-to- 
house canvass, and a non-partisan women’s committee which 
includes many prominent social workers is following closely 
upon their heels in an effort to educate women voters espe- 
_ cially on the benefits of full enforcement. At a recent in- 
_ augural meeting, Bishop Edward L. Parson, Chester Rowell 
_and Kathleen Norris were the principal speakers. 


In a report on How Prohibition Works in American Cities 
just issued by the Temperance Board of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church with a foreword from Bishop William Fraser 
McDowell, striking facts are given of the social and economic 
results of prohibition in California. Not only have arrests 
for drunkenness and treatment for alcoholism been reduced 
to a fraction of their former volume, but crime generally has 
been diminished. It can be no accident, for instance, that the 
total number of arrests for all charges i in San Francisco has 
decreased from 49,647 in 1918- -I919 to 26,673 in 1919-1920, 
and that among the more serious crimes the greatest incidence 
of this decrease is found in those of violence. As elsewhere, 
the reporter noted considerable need for improved enforce- 
ment; nevertheless, the administrators of public charity, 


A BADGE OF MANHOOD 


Recognizing that it is just as simple to label a man by his name in- 
stead of a number, and more conducive to self- -respect and a worthy 
human relation between employes and clientele, the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company, New York, has substituted the badge reproduced 
above for the number badge previously in use 


ae for child aaltare and physicians are impressed 
the good effects already to be seen. Economically th 


_now selling for three times that figure. 


_ yet become a substantial factor in the food supply of the nation. 


and kindred subjects. 


write in, commenting on the radio program. 


ments made in this report are ‘such that, if they are cor: 
the continued opposition to stricter enforcement on the 
of the wine growers is hard to understand: 

Wine grapes which formerly sold for fifteen dollars a ton 
This is due in part to | 
fact that there has been a general rise in prices and that anythi 
available for food has participated in the benefit of this upwar 
price movement. It is due still more to the fact that wine grapt 
which were formerly thought to be only good for wine, are no 
known to be available for a number of food products. The re 
is that the wine grape market has been greatly enlarged and 


The enormous increase in tourist traffic, at least part 
attributable to the saving of the nation’s expenditure on dri 
in pre-prohibition days, also is quoted as a special benefit ' ; 
California. Ste 


qunine In on W. P. G. 


Man’s upward march continues. ‘Today his invention ‘of 
the radiophone enables thousands to sit quietly i in their own 4 
homes and listen to a girl in Nene singing “ Yoohoo.”— 4 
Life. ‘ah 
CERTAIN man bought an expensive radio veceivil 
A set from a near-by department store which broadcast 
a musical program every night. After a few week 
he complained to the store manager that he had not spen 
two hundred dollars for the privilege of hearing selection 


-which he could play on his own talking machine. aq 


“Millions for the ear, but not a penny for the brain. 
seems to be the slogan of the radio broadcasters of today 
And yet there are people with radio receiving sets who d 
want something more than ear entertainment. A _ fe} 
sporadic attempts have been made to satisfy this demand. 1 
broadcasting station in Pittsburgh recently sent out a serie 
of talks on “ Pittsburgh and Its Problems.” Very interestin 
to Pittsburghers but not exciting to the man in Rushville 
Indiana, who likes to boast that he can tune in at three hur 
dred miles. 

There is, however, a broadcasting station near a littl 
town in southern Ohio which is sending out a well-rounde 
educational program three times a week. ‘This statiot 
W. P. G., is installed on the Nushawg Poultry Farm, Net 
Lebanon, Ohio. ‘The program is planned especially for th 
farmer but recognizes the fact that he is interested in man 
things outside of his own pasture. From W. P. G. go ot 
talks on industrial conditions, finance, home-making, healt 


rural organization, standards of living, education, manufa 
‘turing, commerce and other subjects of social significance 


Frequently, articles from the Survey are broadcasted. / 
Monday and Wednesday nights are given over to the: 
talks. There are usually two speakers, men and women vo 
unteers of national or local reputation. The program las 
for one hour and a quarter. The only musical selection is 
short phonograph record—the shorter the better—“ to facil 
tate tuning in” before the regular program starts. 
Friday night is devoted to a technical talk on farming. 
barnyard dietitian is delivering a course of twenty lectur 
on the feeding of poultry, the care of hogs, cattle breedit 
These lectures are later printed - 
pamphlet form and placed on sale at a nominal price, “Son 
of the expense of operating the station is borne in this 
and by the sale of poultry and poultry feed to the people 
uc 
spondence is invited at the end of each program by 
William Nushawg, who announces: “This is W. 
operated by the Nushawg Poultry Farm, New 
Ohio. We request that members of our audience 
our educational programs interesting write 
comments and suggestions.” Every week « 
are received, always complimentary and qu 


s due to ‘the coopera- 
ne m Nushawg, H. H. 
e City National Bank of Dayton, and 
gent | oF: Montgomery County. Mr. Darst was a 
before he became a banker. He sees the social value 
ng it possible for the farmer to get a wider perspective 
thout having to motor ten miles to a lecture hall. 


Upholding Labor Legislation 


‘TTEMPTS to break down existing labor legislation 
such as the effort to repeal the forty-eight-hour law 
and the minimum wage law, and to abolish the Board 
nciliation and Arbitration and the Minimum Wage 
Commission, have been defeated in the Massachusetts leg- 
re this session. On the other hand, a number of con- 
ructive measures have been enacted including laws au- 
orizing the Commissioner of Labor and Industries to ap- 
joint for short periods legal experts, such appointees to be 
mpt from civil service; prohibiting employers from 
pting themselves by means of special contract from 
ty for industrial injuries to their employes; increasing 
eekly payments under the Workmen’s Compensation 
aw in case of fatal accidents from $10 to $16, the maxi- 
payments from $4,000 to $6,000, and the amount to 
id for burial expenses from $100 to $150; providing 
an annual vacation-of two weeks with pay for scrub 
n employed in the State House and increasing the 
ment allowance for scrub women in the State House 
ce to $300 a year; extending public aid for mothers 
dependent children to include children from fourteen 
<teen years of age, where such aid is necessary in order 
keep the children in school ; providing that communities 
at have established continuation schools for working chil- 
shall maintain such schools until authorized by the 
ment of Education to discontinue them. 
everal measures now pending in the legislature which 
1 probably become laws, two are of especial interest. One 
esolve providing for a recess committee to study the 
sms of unemployment and unemployment insurance, 
the operation of the minimum wage law. [See the 
rey for May 13, page 242.] ‘The other is the report 
: Commission on Economy and Efficiency i in state de- 
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% A Test of the ae Court 


on in. ‘that rite ae when he: @enotiabed that Rob- 
t utkehaus, a ten-year-old boy who had shot and killed a 
ate with a revolver, would not be prosecuted. Inci- 
he also helped to define more sharply the responsi- 
the juvenile court. Judge Hoffman’s action is in 
th the best accepted theory of the juvenile court, 
that it is not so much an serey. for prosecuting 
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Dab ae pecute ( sy ontle court ae is to save minors 
age of seventeen years from prosecution and conviction 
isdemeanors and crimes and to relieve them from 
gma attaching thereto; to guard and protect and 
lly, mentally and morally. It seeks to benefit not 
the community also by surrounding the child with 
elevating baa and training it in all that 
zenship. 
same nature as statutes which authorize compulsory 
en, the binding of them out during minority, the 

dians and trustees to take charge of the prop- 
emeep aol of eo their own affairs, the 


further, that Robert 
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AS THE PEOPLE SEE IT 
In a war-destroyed village under reconstruction: 


“How beautiful! ay 


“Oh, no! only castles . 


That is going to be a palace. . . 
. in Spain...” 


should not have had access to a gun, and that, quite apart 
from that, he should not be held culpable of crime since he 
did not will the consequences of his act. He is of the opin- 
ion, therefore, that punishment is out of the question and 


that locking up the boy would not benefit society and would 


do an irreparable wrong to the boy. 

Judge Hoffman draws a contrast between the high intent — 
of the juvenile court movement and some of the current 
practices. During the past five years children have been 
placed in death cells awaiting their execution until they were 
pardoned by a socially minded governor. In one state two 
boys were recently imprisoned in a row of cells with crimi- 
nals and murderers. Before the eyes of the boys a scaffold 
was erected on which the murderers were to be hanged. In- 
deed, Judge Hoffman declares that children today often are 
subjected to treatment but little different from that of days 
before modern methods of dealing with juvenile delinquents 
were thought of. He discerns a misunderstanding as to the 
scope and the function of the juvenile court. 


It is my contention that the cause of so large a percentage of the 
courts not functioning is a misconception, wilful] or otherwise, of 
the purpose of these institutions, not only on the part of laymen, but 
of lawyers and judges as well. It may be found on final investiga- 
tion that the greater part of the responsibility for this condition of 
affairs must rest on the legalists. 


C’est le Premier pas Qui Coute 
°C ZECHO-SLOVAKIA has taken what to some of its 


citizens seems the first step toward prohibition by pass- 
ing an act that regulates the drink traffic more strictly 
than the British or any other regulative law. No intoxicants 
of any kind may be sold to children under sixteen years of 


age, even when accompanied by adults; and only wine and 


beer may be sold to minors under dighteen, Adults may not 
treat children and minors in public places; and the law ex- 
pressly provides for the prosecution of parents and guardians . 
who contravene this law as well as that of salesmen. The 
landlord of licensed premises, as well as his representatives, 
is held responsible for seeing the law enforced. These are 
authorized to refuse serving intoxicants if in doubt whether 
the customer is under age and he cannot produce an age 
certificate. Landlords and their employes are liable to fines 
from 20 to 10,000 crowns or to imprisonment from 24 hours 
to three months for a first offense, and to revocation of license 
for a second offense, while parents or guardians may be fined 
from 20 to 1,000 crowns or imprisoned from 24 hours to 14 
days. There is also a*provision that beer and wine are the 
only intoxicants permitted to be served at public dances, 


- shop crafts 


- which cannot be said to be precedents. 


EGARDLESS of the outcome of the proceedings 
in the Federal District Court in Chicago this week, 
what was the issue raised by the temporary in- 
junction against the railway shopmen, which — 


aroused lawyers no less than labor men? 


The crux of the matter Jay in the unprecedented attempt 
of Attorney General Daugherty to prohibit in the name of 
the government such acts as these: 


Attempting to induce by the use of . entreaties, argument, 
persuasions, rewards or otherwise . . . any person to abandon 
the employment of said railway companies. . 

_ Assembling numbers of the members of said federated 
in proximity of said railway companies 


Sand by ©... persuasion . . entreaties or arguments or in 
any other way attempt to prevent any of the employes of the said 
railway companies . .. from entering upon . . their 
- duties. 
~ In any manner by letters . . . word of mouth oral 
persuasion or suggestion . . . or otherwise in any manner what- 


soever . . . encouraging any person . . . to abandon the 


employment of said railway companies. 

There are, indeed, two cases which come to mind but 
One of these is the 
famous Debs case of 1895; the other is the injunction issued 


__ by Judge Anderson under the Lever Act in connection with 


- the coal strike of 1919. As Judge Anderson rendered no 
opinion and the case was dropped, we have no basis for 
_ knowing the legal principle upon which he proceeded. It is 
to be recalled, moreover, that the Lever Act was subsequently 
_ declared unconstitutional. 

' The Debs case was quite a different matter from the 
Daugherty injunction. The gravamen of the former 
involved forcible obstruction of interstate commerce. 

_ Congress, says the Constitution, shall have power to regu- 
late interstate commerce; therefore, said the Supreme 
Court in the Debs case, Congress is under a duty to keep 
open and free from any obstruction, natural or artificial, the 
channels of interstate commerce. Such obstructions on inter- 
state highways may be brushed aside by the Executive 
through the power of the army or by an injunction issued by 
a federal court of equity at the instance of the attorney 
te general. A federal court of equity was held to have jurisdic- 
tion although there was no congressional enactment which 
_ forbade obstructions to interstate commerce movements such 
as were enjoined and which conferred upon the federal 
equity courts jurisdiction to enjoin the same.’ 

In its opinion in the Debs case, the court said: 


The right of any laborer, or any number of laborers, to quit work 
- was not challenged. The scope and purpose of the bill was only 
to restrain forcible obstructions of the highways along which inter- 
state commerce travels and mails are carried. 


The precise holding of the Debs case has not since been 
judicially determined, but we believe its ruling is limited to a 
case of forcible physical obstruction to interstate commerce. 
The allusion by the court to the nuisance cases and its recog- 
nition that the injunction method was a peaceful substitute 
- for the military force which the Executive could have em- 
_ ployed in the premises, confirm the view that an injunction 
should issue only against forcible physical obstruction to 
interstate commerce. 
.. Even so construed, the Debs case with its far-reaching im- 
‘plications has been open to serious legal criticism. But con- 
ceding the soundness of the Debs holding, what support had ~ 
Mr. Daugherty in that case for his injunction? ‘To the 
extent that strikers have derailed cars, torn up tracks, de- 
stroyed signals or other property of the interstate sie 


In the various anti-trust acts passed by Congress there is an ex- 
press provision which confers upon the federal courts jurisdiction to 
~ enjoin, at the instance of the attorney general, violations of the anti- 


aN iaws. 


The Daugherty Injunction § 


entreaties. persuasion and the like. Yet no sophistry, ho 
d 


the Deke. injunction, seemed directed chielly a PEE Sa 
picketing. In the Debs case, the injunction was dire cI 

primarily against injuring the tracks, signals, switches or an 
other property of the railroads, or preventing by violence 
employes from running the trains—acts in other words wi 
directly and immediately constitute a physical obstructio 
interstate commerce. Such prohibitions are implied in 
blanket terms of the Daugherty injunction. although not 
plicitly named in the extensive press quotations. On the o' 
hand, the injunction is explicitly directed against argumen 


ever ‘subtle, can convert peaceful persuasion, argument anc ne) 
treaties and other non-violent acts of the strikers or their 
officers in the furtherance of their strike into acts of “ forces 
ible ” obstruction. The Debs case is thus no warrant for t 
Daugherty injunction. 
The Clayton Act was not on the statute books 4 in 1895. 
was passed in 1914 and brings in a new element which v 
not present in the Debs case. Even so it is not a conclusi 
one. ‘The Daugherty injunction is clearly inconsistent 
the express provision of that act about peaceful persuz 
and assembling in groups. However, the United Sta 
Supreme Court, in Duplex Printing v. Deering, and in th 
Tri-City case, limited the application of the Claytor s 
solely to a “case between an employer and employes.” 
government does not employ the striking railway men. ( 
sequently a proceeding brought by the attorney generz 
the name of the government is not a case provided for by 
act, and the act therefore does not apply. This reaso: 
imay seem dry and technical but is of a brand dear to 
heart of the Supreme Court. 
We are thrown back therefore upon the question, preced 
and legislation both aside: Does the injunction violate 
provision of the constitution? Of course, if the strikers 
engaged in acts otherwise criminal they are afforded no 
munity by reason of the fact that verbal utterances ma‘ 
coupled with their acts. It is to be recalled that Mr. G 
ers, not long ago, was enjoined from distributing “We Don 
Patronize” circulars, and the boycott in the Buck Stove ; 
‘Range case was enjoined. But unless we indulge the viol 
assumption that the railway shopmen’s strike was in its in 
tion illegal, and that every act pursuant thereto is colore 
the original illegality (and no one, so far as we know, 
until Mr, Daugherty’s injunction was granted, claimed t 
the original strike of the railway shopmen was ill 
‘requires no refinement of legal argument to demonstrate 
the provisions of the injunction quoted violate the con 
tional guarantees of freedom of speech, rae Av: 


“Gentral Park 


si passed foitay your boundaries men have made; 
“Thus far, and only thus,” the walls decreed, na 
“Your Motos green, your eager growing ‘shade raed Z 
May créep.” Yet summer long with loving greed 
Men seek in you escape fromecity bats) \4, 45) oe eee 
And for an hour a mystic tryst they keep, ie 
In mottled sunlight, or ’neath dim-lit see 
Far down the centuries their spirits leap ~ 
To man’s primeval age. But, habit-stirred. 
Back to their smoke dre walls se cong: thrones 


a 


H Bavate tinut dey even in continuous processes 
in American industry has long been an anachron- 
ism and condemned by an informed public opinion 
everywhere. Progressive industrial management has 
gen ally though somewhat reluctantly come to the con- 
m that it must be eliminated. The question is how 
t be. got. ‘rid of on any sound economic Hts which 


of wage-earners, The problem was stated in 
Shee saaher of the Survey: Three Shifts in Steel: 
Long Day and The Way Out. [March 5, 1921.] 


aged contribution to an understanding of this 


ny the Committee on Work: Periods § in Roatiinous In- 
of the Federated American Engineering Societies. It 
to ‘say that the report glues: by the Executive Board 


rly in Geptanbes piesenting ad endorsing the 
of facts and the findings of the two investigators who 
died the problem and conducted for the committee 
investigation extending over a year from the profes- 
Point of view of an economist a an engineer, con- 


fee ang Tudee 1 Elbext I HH. Gas Committee 
Iron and Steel Institute i is busily engaged in 
id endent a, a the s same eepten of how 


ued 


ye the pbioreatus oy is ay of 
he Led Sa oe of the country— 


oe Cane ee ore of seven 
represents an equally practical operat- 
ut perhaps a somewhat more detached 
The committee’s report, find- 
d Pe amen dations are signed by the 
H arrison E. Howe, a distinguished chemist 
‘D. C., and chairman of the research ex- 
he National Research Council, and by 
ooke Philadelphia, Dwight T. Farnham, 
rial engineer, L. P. Alford, J. “Parke Chan- 
evr York and Le side Wallace 


neering authorities 
Drury, formerly of 
the Shipping Board, 
‘upted examination 
vo-shift and | three- 
y in the 


ios ( , 
of is 


Engineers: 
By Samuel McCune Lindsay 


5 Pectalliatcal en-_ 


versity, and at one time metallurgist of the Illinois Steel 
Company, Chicago. 

Mr. Drury’s preliminary studies in 1920-1921 were made 
under grants from the Cabot Fund, a trust left by the late 
Charles M. Cabot of Boston for general philanthropic pur- 
poses, including the investigation of industrial conditions 
and the publication of the results to the end that industrial 
hardships might be made known and remedied. The results 
of Mr. Drury’s first study of the three-shift system in the — 
steel industry were published in the Bulletin of the Taylor 
Society, Vol. vi, No. 1, February 1921, and those of the sec- 
ond study, completed in 1921, on the technique of Changing 
from the ITwo-Shift to the Three-Shift System in the Steel 
Industry, were privately printed under that title by the 
Cabot Fund managers, and a limited number of copies are 
available for distribution by Philip Cabot, chairman and 
trustee, 18 Tremont Street, Boston. 

‘The Engineering Bucielies Committee has conducted its 
work during the past year and a half under liberal grants 
from the Cabot Fund. Mr. Drury sought to ascertain the 
extent of two-shift work in continuous industries other than 
the manufacturing of iron and steel, and the experience of 
manufacturers who had changed from two-shift operation 
to the three-shift or some other system. Mr. Stoughton 
examined the technical aspects of changing from a two-shift 


to a three-shift system in the iron and steel industry. Their 


findings and the committee réport will be published shortly 
in book form, by E. P. Dutton and Co. ‘This volume will 
be the culmination of the Cabot Fund manager’s well-de- 
vised plan for the scientific and dispassionate study of an 
industrial . ‘problem. in which it enlisted the cooperation of 
the highest engineering authorities. The work began with 
an initial investigation.made in the summer of 1920, by a 
staff directed by John A. Fitch, of the extent of the twelve- — 
hour day in steel and the human consequences of the pro- 
longed schedule. A philanthropic organization is entitled 
to much credit for rendering such signal public service so free. 
from the ordinary emotional appeals that the public gen- 
erally associates with philanthropic enterprises. It will 
command the respectful attention of industrial corporations 
and should help materially the Gary Committee and those. 
it represents to find a way out of the undesirable situation 
created by the two-shift system in continuous industry. 

The significant conclusion of the Engineers’ Committee 
is that there is no economic or technical necessity for the 
two-shift or twelve-hour day in continuous industry; but, 
on the contrary, with proper planning which will vary in its 
requirements in different industries and even in different 
plants in the same industry, a shorter period or a three- 
shift. system can be Rasiarated with gains to all interests 
affected. The committee says: 

There is no direct relationship between the question of Spautaes 
ing the twelve-hour shift system and the question of adopting the 
eight-hour shift system. In a sense it is accidental that most em- 
ployers in changing from the long day have been forced by the 
mathematics of the situation to adopt a system of three shifts of 
eight hours each. Certainly the change itself has involved no 
judgment as to the relative merits of a working day of eight hours — 
as compared with a working day of any other length shorter than 
twelve hours. - 

Relatively ‘only a small part of industrial work, 5 to 10 per 
cent, is on processes which require continuous operation, and the 
number of workers is relatively small. The desirability of abandon- 
ing the two-shift system lies not in its extent but in the fact that 


_ the twelve-hour pbs Aad is too long when measured by Twentieth — 


_- are overwhelmingly on three shifts. 
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Century ideas as to the proper conduct of industry. Decisions are 
influenced today by humanitarian considerations as well as the 
economic, which demands that length of a day which will in the 
long run give maximum production. This declaration the Com- 
mittee believes is not controversial. Further, there is practical 
unanimity of opinion in industry as to the desirability of the change 
provided the economic loss is not too great. 
indicates that the change can usually be made at a small financial 
sacrifice on the part of the workers and of the management. Under 
proper conditions no economic loss need be suffered. 
instances, indeed, both workers and stockholders have profited by 
the change. 

Facts developed by the investigation definitely prove that there 
is no broadly applicable way of striking a balance between the 
losses and gains inherent in the change from the two-shift system 
of operation. If any one fact stands out above others it is that the 
change cannot advantageously be made by fiat. Our judgment is 
that to effect the change suddenly or without adequate preparation 
is sure to result in lowered production. It is also our opinion that 
_ when the change is pre-planned and the cooperation of every one 
is enlisted, gains will accrue to every one concerned—to workers, 
management, owners and the public. 


In summarizing and describing the results of Mr. Drury’s 
studies, the committee says in part: 

There are few continuous industries which do not have twelve- 
hour plants, Of some forty or fifty continuous industries a number 
¢ The majority are partly on 
two shifts and partly on three, shifts, with three-shift operation in 
the preponderance. There are a half dozen industries in which 


two-shift operation is so nearly universal that it is difficult to find © 


an exception. Outside the steel industry the total number of em- 
ployes on eight-hour shifts is now considerably larger than the total 

number of employes on twelve-hour shifts. ‘Taking into considera- 
tion all continuous industries, between one-half and two-thirds of 
a workers on continuous operation are on shifts averaging twelve 
ours. 


The Experience Up-to-Date 


The general situation in the several groups of industries 
was found to be somewhat as follows: 


Non-Ferrous Metals. The three-shift system prevails in the non- 
ferrous metal industries. “The change took place during the war, 
spreading from the West to the East and South, 


Glass and Cement. Until recently (1922) the twelve-hour shift 
was the rule for glass furnace workers. Other employes about a 
glass plant are on eight-hour day work. At one’ window glass plant 
out of 1,300 employes, 175 were on a twelve-hour basis, About six 
years ago the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company went on three shifts. 

_ Three years ago the majority of other producers went on three shifts. 

The cement industry is the second most important industry pre- 
dominantly on two shifts. In 1920 the largest and third largest 
companies changed to three shifts. 


Lime. About fifteen per cent of the men in the plants investigated 
were on shift work. In most parts of the country the lime industry 
was uniformly on two shifts. 


Brick and Tile, etc. There are more than 100,000 men in the 
United States employed in this industry of whom about 11,000 are 
on shift work—for the most part on two shifts. In some Philadel- 
phia plants men are on duty 36 hours at a stretch. In Illinois many 
‘plants have changed to the three-shift system. 


Chemical Industries. Most of the producers of heavy chemicals 
are on three shifts. Acid plant employes in fertilizer works are 
almost universally on twelve-hour shifts. Most explosive, industrial 
alcohol and soap plants continuous process workers are generally 
on this shift. Drug plants are on three shifts. The Niagara Falls 
electro chemical industries are on three shifts. 


Sugar, Salt, Petroleum, Cottonseed Oil, etc. The Louisiana sugar 
_mills are for the most part on twelve- hour shifts. One sugar re- 
finery in Texas tried three shifts and later reverted to two. 
American Sugar Refining Company changed to three shifts in 1918. 
Nearly all the beet sugar plants are on twelve-hour shifts, 210 out 
of the 225 employes at one Michigan plant being so employed. 

In the salt plants the twelve-hour day was formerly almost uni- 

“versal. In Michigan half the men are on shift work mostly on 
_ three shifts. 

No examples of two-shift work were found in the petroleum 
industry. The plants of the Standard Oil group are uniformly on 
three shifts. Cottonseed crushing presents one of the largest twelve- 
hour shift problems during the months in which the plants are in 
operation. Nearly all employes are shift workers in this industry. 


Paper, Flour, Rubber, etc. There are about 88,000 persons in the 


paper industry, most of whom are on continuous operation work, — 


_ although the tendency is toward less shift work. Most of the plants 
operate on three shifts. chy per cent of the workers in Massa- 


chusetts were in 1912 on Réseelve hots ishifee ue seventy per 
-on eight-hour shifts. 
paper manufacturers reported twenty Per ‘cent of the worker 
-on two shifts. 


The weight of evidence ° 


In certain © 


_ partments of factories have been run on the twelve-hour shift dow 


The - 


In 1921 one of the largest associati 


Practically all the large flour mills are on three shifts. 
rubber plants have operated under the three- shift system since th 
establishment. : 

Automobile plants are, for the most part, on eight-hour shitte Ce) 
which they usually operate two or three shifts per twenty-four hours 

The preparation of cereal foods is usually on three shifts. Si 
plants use the three-shift operation for women and the two-shift fo 
men. In the textile industry the three-shift plan is used to som 
extent in the North, but in the plants in the South two shifts ar 
employed, the length of the shifts varying greatly. The hours 0 
work in mines, because of the influence of trade unions and th 
nature of the work, are fixed at about eight hours per day, witl 
some exceptions in auxiliary occupations, as for engineers, fireme 
and pumpmen. ; 

‘Power, Gas, Water Supply, etc. Work periods in power plat 
are usually arranged for _overlapping shifts of different lengths 
provide for variations in the degree of activity. The power 


to the last few years. At present, there is a tendency to put enginee 
and firemen on three shifts. The proportion of shift workers 

gas works is large. There has been a retention of the system. ¢ 
nine- or ten-hour overlapping shifts. In Philadelphia and outlyin 
districts the ten-hour shift is used in conjunction with the eight-hou 
shift. Water works plants require less labor for continuous opera 
tion than any other public utility. Most plants are now on eight 


~ hour shifts. 


Mr. Drury’s Conclusions “e 


The general facts and conclusions brought out in th 


‘Drury study are summarized as follows: 4 


1. As to the extent of continuous work in American. industr: 
there are upwards of forty continuous industries operating more | 
less completely upon a°shift system. They employ between 500, 
and 1,000,000 wage-earners on shift work. Their families constit 
from 1, 500, 000 to 2,000,000 persons who are dependent upon eart 
ings from shift work, 

There are 300,000 wage-earners working on twelve-hour shift 
They and their families number more than one million persons. ” 


2. The logical alternative to the two-twelve-hour shift syste 
is the three-eight-hour shift system, and this. is the usual procedur 
Nevertheless; other shift systems have been resorted to in a limite 
way, in changing from the twelve-hour shift. Among these are: 

a. Operation for a period shorter than twenty-four hours” : 
each calendar day permitting of a cessation of work from ty 
to four hours, thus establishing two shifts of ten or eleven hou 
each; 

b. Arranging the work on a nominal twelve-hour shift, 
that it can be completed in ten or eleven hours; 

ce. Arranging overlapping shifts, thus securing three nine-ho 
or three ten-hour shifts in twenty-four hours; 

d. Arranging nine and ten-hour shifts on the five-shift pian. 


3. No technical difficulties have been encountered by an ove 
whelming majority of the plants which have changed from two- 
three-shift operation. 

There is usually no relationship between the duration of 
process and the length of the shift, whether the latter is fwel 
hours long or a shorter period. 

The seeming disadvantage of having three men instead of ti 
responsible for a given product, process or equipment is overcoi 
by. standardizing procedure and establishing control cieniee P’ 
cision instruments. 


4. It is not possible to give inclusive data as to the eltene up 
the number of shift workers of the change from two- to three-sh 
operation, because of variations in conditions, In many small plat 
the number of shift workers has increased in proportion to 1 
increase in number of shifts. In many large plants the number 
shift-workers has remained substantially. constant when changi 
from two- to three-shift operation. 


5. The following factors should be considered in changing fr 
two- to three-shift operation: 
a. The readiness or unreadiness of the men to do more BS 
per hour under the shorter shift; 
Jebie-l be responsibility of management as expressed i in 
supervision and control which must be of a higher coal 
usually prevails under two-shift operation; 
ce. The fluctuations in individual earnings and labor 
d. General industrial and economic conditions 0; 
the time for making the change; ie bi 
e. The relationship of work pera? for shi 
workers; 


"ORTH CAROLINA i is in a state of transi- 
tion from a rural to an urban life,” said my 
- companion as we drove from a town with its 
~ cotton mills into the country-side. We spun 
rad acres with a wine-colored river flowing through 
_ There were long, level fields of corn and cotton with 
e and dogwood and cypress marching along the borders. 
ir a dipsin the road was a Negro cabin, the clay dripping 
om the chinks. Its weathered gray was in marked con- 
t to the. Judas tree and red maple in the broom- “swept 
ooryard. ‘The scent of jasmine was heavy on the air. 
hen, a turn in the road brought a spacious farmhouse into 
sw, banked by peach trees all a-bloom with delicate, pink 
lossoms. Still a little further we passed a drab, lonely 
shack. ‘“‘A tenant farmer,” remarked my companion. 
Against such backgrounds many of the people in North 
urolina live. In spite of cotton mills and huge tobacco 
eds with their pungent odor, the people are as yet essen- 
ally an outdoor folk. There are, indeed, eighteen hun- 
2d thousand dwellers in the open country, on the whole 
gorous in mind and body, not decadent and disappearing, 
pite of the increase in the urban population. Here and 
‘there are bad conditions, of course, as there are in every 
ate—rural slums, the one-horse farmer eking out a pre- 
ous living, moonshine areas. There i is not enough diver- 
fied farming. Too much dependence is placed upon the 
led “money crops,” tobacco and cotton. And there 
been isolation, but the thousands of miles of hard-sur- 
sed roads which are now being built are helping to break 
the barriers. 
The state is more than in transition. Its people are like 
ndful of pioneers looking out’over a bit of land which is 
ed to become a city, and who have it largely in their 
‘to determine whether factories shall mar the banks of 
prea! whether an iron collar ise be placed around its 


Ww Tere. are leaders, such as Clarénce Ag editor of a 
ading farm paper; W. L. Poteat, president of Wake 
rest: College; E. C: < Brooks, state superintendent of 
ols; Dr. W. S. Rankin, state health commissioner ; 
ry W. Chase, president of the state university; A. W. 
cAlister, president of the Southern Life and Trust Com- 
y, of Greensboro; Roland F. Beasley, editor of the Golds- 
‘0 News; hae R. w. Pickett, the widow of former gov- 


Pad aes Ot the se hand there are selfish 
‘ would exploit the state. There i is, for instance, 
xtile interest with headquarters in Charlotte, deter- 
that the northern mill operatives with their labor con- 
; shall not be moved south even though violence 
; to be used to keep out the Dagoes, as they call them. 
ey want the undiluted supply of native whites (the state 

_2 per cent of stock of foreign birth or extrac- 
t _ The Southern Textile Bulletin, 
s July 6 issue says: “ We do not 
ut if Hein Ju is necessary to rid our mills 
, it were better to have violence now than 
forced. to oe and work alongside a 


The North Carolina Plan 
oe By Paul L. Benjamin 


ment of the North Carolina Plan for Public Welfare. This 
plan has come into being quietly. and without ostentation. 
The social legislation of which it is a part is in advance of 
the social thinking of the people. It has been secured with 
canny diplomacy by those interested in the human and social 
problems confronting the state. There has been little beat- 
ing of drums. 

The situation reaches out for its answer beyond the con- 
fines of North Carolina. The tradition of the South has 
not included an interest in the social sciences to any extent. 
The universities in the South which have courses in these 
subjects, comparable, for instance, to those now given at the 
University of North Carolina, can be counted upon the 
fingers of one hand. Consequently, there is not a large body 
of people who are doing social thinking. 

In the North Carolina Plan for Public Welfare, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, the State Board of Charities and 


~ Public Welfare and the county boards of public welfare are 


woven into one thong. I asked Mrs. Clarence A. Johnson, 
the commissioner of public welfare, about the work of the 
state board, which was established in 1917. This board 
consists of seven people, recommended by the governor and 
elected by the legislature for terms of six years. Iti is author- 
ized to employ a commissioner who shall be “a trained 
investigator of social service problems.” It is evidence of 
the new spirit in the South that a woman is permitted to 
hold this office. Such a-thing would not have been possible 
ten or perhaps five years ago. 


How Appointments Are Made 


The board has broad powers. It may investigate ‘‘ the 
whole system of the charitable and penal institutions of the 
state’; inspect “ county jails, county homes, and all prisons 
and prison camps and other institutions of a penal or chari- 
table nature’; promote “ the welfare of the delinquent and 
dependent child”’; ‘‘ study the subjects of non-employment, 


. poverty, vagrancy, housing conditions, crime, public amuse- 


ment, care and treatment of prisoners, divorce and wife 
desertion, the social evil and kindred subjects ”; and “ inform 
the public as to social conditions.” It is also instructed to 
give special attention to insanity and mental defects. 

It is given the authority of appointing a board of charities 
and public welfare in each county. This county board con- 
sists of three people who serve without pay. Its secretary 
is the county superintendent of public welfare. Fifty-three 
counties now have full-time superintendents. This summer 
forty representatives of these counties were under training 
at the summer school held at the state university under the 
joint auspices of the State Board of Public Welfare and the 
School of Public Welfare of the university. Since one of 
the chief weaknesses in the North Carolina Plan is the lack 
of well-trained workers in the counties this has special sig- 

. rd 
nificance. In one county, Mecklenburg, the staff has grown 
in less than four years to include, in addition to the super- 
intendent, a probation officer for boys, one for girls, and one 
for colored boys and girls. 

“ How is the county superintendent chosen?” I asked 
Mrs. Johnson. 

- “’That’s where local initiative comes in. He is chosen at 
a joint meeting of the county commissioners and the county 


board of education. Thus these two strong groups also think 


of him as their representative.” 

“T think there’d be the chance of getting a lame duck—a 
broken-down minister, a politician, a worn-out school 
teacher.” 
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_ fore it becomes final. 


have. 
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“ Remember,” she replied, “that the law gives e state 
board a veto. An appointment must have our approval be- 
When we were faced with the fact 
that we had unusually progressive legislation, our first great 


concern was to find trained and efficient people to interpret _ 


this legislation into terms of service rendered. We knew 


we had to use our own folk to do the job—for several 


reasons: first, the prejudice that exists against importing 
people to hold official positions; second, the fact that most 
social workers are trained for city work and are not equipped 
to handle rural problems—and North Carolina is two- 
thirds rural; and third, because, say what you will, a knowl- — 


~ edge of local conditions and a local background are absolutely 


essential for success. That’s where the university saved the 
day for us; it established the School of Public Welfare 
which makes it possible for our ‘ welfare officers’ to acquire 
a social technique in addition to the common sense, sin- 
cerity of purpose and academic training that most of them 
They are doing real jobs, too, these men and women.” 
“What can you do?” I asked one county superintendent, 
-a school of social work product who in training and ability 
would. compare favorably with social executives in any part 
of the country. 
“ Everything,” 
probation officer. 


he replied. ‘“‘ Under the law I am chief 
I am the school attendance officer. I 


cenforce the child labor law. I have oversight over all pris- ~ 


oners on probation in the county. I am superintendent of 


the poor. JI have charge of dependent and delinquent chil- 
_ dren. I can act as an employment bureau for the jobless. 
I can promote recreation. I enforce the commercial amuse- 
ent laws.” 
if laughed. “A council of social agencies rolled into one 
package.” 


But the 
Of course, we can’t do all these 
If conditions are flagrant, we have 


“Tt does sound like a large order, and it is. 
work is there to be done. 
things at the same time. 


' the necessary authority to correct them. ‘Then, as a staff 


grows, the county board, of which we are really the execu- 


~ tive officers, can carry out more adequately its responsibility 


toward the whole program.” 


Superintendents Who Study 
I rode around counties in different parts of the state with 


_.a number of these superintendents, both men and women. 
Many of them, to be sure, were local products who lacked | 


a high degree of training and experience. The difficult job 
of dealing with folks has convinced them that they need 


training. They are going to school—to their own state uni- 
versity and such schools as the New York School of Social 


Work. They are buckling down to books and case records 
and community programs. However, their familiarity with 


their own counties has been a source of strength. As we — 
rode around the counties, we stopped to exchange bits of 


gossip with the “the folks.” There is probably a strain of 
‘sentimentalism about some of the work. And there is much 
that is spectacular. But it is a start and growth which 
counts. 
There was the red-headed farmer boy who was teaching 
school in one county. He was appointed welfare superin- 
tendent. 
Martha Perkins was sick abed while her young ’uns ran 
around, harumscarum, like wild rabbits. At first, certainly, 
he hadn’t heard about “social diagnosis” nor the uniderlyingse 
causes of delinquency. But he had gumption. He had 
- vision. He had a two-fisted wallop for work. And he 
“boned” over his books. Things began to move. Not, 
perhaps, in just the same direction that they would move in 
Boston or New York. There was no mental clinic. There 
- was no dental clinic—nor any other sort of clinic. He 
stirred up the women of the county. They cleaned up a 


room in the court house that had been crammed with junk 


cee by the wagon- -load from. all sections of the co 
Eyes and teeth were examined. ‘Talks were given to mo 


the state. 


year old boy tagging at his heels. 


_ There was no mystery. 


He knew when a kid skipped school and that 


cases. One is a girl, fourteen years old, the. dav 
the man who is coming here tonight. She is like a ; 
Everything has to be done for her, The mothe: ") 


on the care of their babies. The people were - 


rudiments of healthy living. 


Folks Come to Reason Together . é 


One Saturday morning I attended a meeting of the 1 
nile court in the welfare office i in one of the largest cities 
In North Carolina the clerk of the superior co 


“is also the judge of the juvenile court. It has become at 


dition in the state that only a man of the highest qualificati 


can be clerk of the court. He is usually the most inte 
gent of the county officers. ‘This particular morning 
boys and their parents- straggled in. ‘‘ Howdy, Bill,” 
the judge to.a lean; sparse’ man with a twelve- or fourt 
“ How are the folks 
your piece of the county?” oi, 
It was a family affair. Judge, probation officer, sch 
principal, parents and boys, all sat down in a circle. Th 
was little formality. They were just neighbors, folks, ec ce 
to reason together. 
“Jack,” said the judge to one boy. “ They tell me 
don’t go to school. How about it? What have you to sa 
The boy stood up, and wriggled a bit. “ Well, Be 
judge, I was sick with a cold and pa kept me home.” — 
“What have you got to say about that?” Bac the j iu uc 
turning to the father. 
“"That’s right, he did have a bad cold.” ; 
eS What did you do for him? Geta doctor? ond 
it¢ No. » 
“You did nothing? You let him just hang around 
The school -principal interfered. “ But I saw Jack pl 
ing baseball with some of the other boys. He didn’t st 
to be very sick. I couldn’t get any satisfaction from 
father.” 
“Jack, have you been playing baseball when you. 
too sick to go to school?” ; 
Jack hung his head. ae 
“What are you going to do about it?” the judge as 
the father. ‘‘ You are as guilty as your boy.” 
““My boy’s going to school, judge. You can count 


that.” 


One by one the cases were taken up in this informal. 1m 
ner. But there was firmness and dignity about it. 7 
personality of the judge made him the dominating az 
He was a ues dispen: 
justice. 

The one case for which there ee no solution wees 
of a thirteen- or fourteen:year old boy, who was still in 
third grade. He didn’ t like to be with the “kids? anc 
he stayed away. “ He just can’t keep up,’ said the princi 
_ His words seemed a heavy sentence. There was no mei 
clinic. ‘The judge turned to me. ‘“‘ What would you 
with him under these conditions?” he said. The w i 
ready answer. i 

That evening the welfare superintendent and I went 
to his office to meet the father of a feeblemint 
“There is one vacancy at the state institution whi 
fill,” said the superintendent, “and I have these | 


verge of a nervous breakdown. Naa other is 


There was nothing in his 0 own ee: me 


ld you do if you were in my place?” 
t know. You must decide. We must tell people 
state of affairs exists, There should, of course, 


e state aed i ‘is eaioice the accumulated experience 
hese county superintendents. © 
, its field agents and its special studies, it is welding 
social work of the state into one unit. ~The intent of the 
nakes for this united front. ¢ 

of the most significant studies made by the state board 
of county homes. 
ion of Ray M. Brown, field agent of the board, 
d by ‘Dr. Harry W. Crane, its " psychopathologist. 
os ane is also associate — of psychology at the 


h Carolina are placed i in county Aoiiee The study of 
these homes has brought to light some astounding 
To begin with, of the fifteen white inmates fourteen 
: distinctly fecblemindedel “The fifteenth was too sick 
> given a mental test. AN: father, daughter and the 
hte Ss husband were all inmates of this home. The 
1 age of the daughter was less than eight years and that 
husband about four years Fortunately, their only 
‘not live. | One i insane man was chained to the floor 
he were | a wild beast ‘Two women were idiots. 
; e years old had the minds 
inded women in this 
One child who was 
ars ago has been an 
‘time. 


oard of ‘num 


itted to the a 


a het. ‘over yAu vast and crowded 
on of our cities, the agencies of law en- 
st and hold huge numbers of people 
no offenses. The intake of our 
e is out of all proportion to the 
t victims of official zeal | 
r two in police station 


rhaps spend indefinite 
jail, and in general go- 
ig confronted with — 


y are finally re-". 


- good mothers who wished to keep them but were unable to 
_ do so because of poverty. In this connection the report says: 


uberintendetit gave hin the facts. 


Through its educational © 


The investigation is under the - 


A few years | 


are sacrificial victims on the altar of a grotesque law enforce- 


later prove their innocence. 


urts, where they are, es ¥ 
the findings of the Cook County Jail Survey [see the 


| ” free _Tesum their poreecrording, filth, bad sanitation, foul air and other hard- 


“The state of North Carolina might well have stepped in 


_at this point and extended aid to these mothers in the rear- 


ing of its future citizens.” 

In four other families, “a very small amount of financial ~ 
help, given regularly, would have enabled the mothers to 
keep their children,” This asylum, however, is now keeping 
several families together in their own homes. Formerly the 
children would have been taken away. In conclusion the 
report says: “It is rather a reflection upon a community, 
state or nation to increase in normal times the number of 
its institutions for dependent children. Frequently, it means 
a failure to discover all of the kinship ties and to induce the 
individuals so related to the dependent child to assume their 
rightful obligations in his behalf. Thorough work in this 
field should be done before increasing the number of orphan 
homes or the capacity of those already in operation.” 


A School of Public Welfare 


The third stout thread in the strand of the North Caro- 
lina Plan is the University of North Carolina, operating 
through its extension bureau, of which Chester Snell is the 
director; the work of Professor E. C. Branson, head of the 
department of rural economics and sociology; and the new 
school of public welfare, established in 1920. Howard W. 


Odum, the director of the school, is the consulting expert | 


of the state board. The school is the training center for the 
county superintendents of public welfare. In addition to 
Dr. Crane, Professor Odum and Professor Branson, it has 
upon. its staff such people as Jesse F. Steiner, formerly in 


‘charge of the educational work of the American Red Cross, 
‘Harold D. Meyer, a specialist in the field of recreation, and 


Eugenia Bryant, supervisor of case work. ‘Trained leader- 
ship in social thinking is what the state needs, “The school 
is helping to fill that need. It is organized upon a four-fold 
basis: “ instruction in the social sciences and the magnifying 


of citizenship in the total ideals of a liberal education ” 


“ professional training for social work”; “ direct services to 
communities, assistance to workers in the field, cooperation 
with county superintendents of public welfare and others, 
and general projects in community building and welfare” 

“research, study and publication of results.” 

The. weekly News Letter, edited by Professor Branson, © 


_ which is quoted by newspapers throughout North Carolina, 


is also serving to develop social thinking in the state. and 


_ thus is giving a wider basis of support to the work of the 
-state board and the county superintendents. 


chap’ S Clogged Jails 


ee _ By Winthrop D. Lane 


~ business as usual. They have endured the humiliation of ie 
their experience. They have been stamped in their neigh- 
borhoods as having come into conflict with the law. They _ 


ment. And they outnumber the real offenders. am: 

This army is not to be confused with the smaller number 
who are confined in the county jail, awaiting trial, and who 
Last month, in the report of 


Survey for August 15, page 606], we saw that more than 
a third of the 10 ,642 people who passed through Chicago’s 
_ jail last year were innocent. We saw the conditions of 
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ships that they were forced to detec: 
they were in custody largely because of their poverty, because 
they could not raise bail. We discovered that the popula- 
tion of the jail was predominantly youthful, three-fifths be- 
ing under thirty years of age. Now some of the wider im- 
~ plications of the jail problem are to be considered. __ 

The county jail stands in a direct relationship to the whole 
machinery of criminal justice. It receives people from the 
magistrates’ courts, from the grand jury and from the 
criminal court. Whatever contributes to the number of 
those arrested in the first instance and to the number of 
those held for trial later is likely to swell the population of 
the jail. Therefore, in proposing any kind of improvement 
in bad jail conditions, it is necessary to go back to the sources 
of arrest and detention. 


Wasted Motion and Emotion 


In Chicago last year 118,000 persons were arraigned in 
- the municipal court. Of these, 78,000, or 66 per cent, were 
- finally discharged. In 1920 the percentage was even higher, 
90,500 being arrested and 69.5 per cent discharged. In other 
words, for each person held for trial or for indictment by 
the grand jury, at least two other innocent people were 
brought into court as culprits. What this means is that 
each year between 40,000 and 80,000 residents of Chicago, 
_or strangers within her gates, are arraigned either without 
cause or on such trifling charges that it is not worth while 
to hold them. 

Nor are all of those held found guilty. Last year the 
municipal court considered 7,362 felony cases. Of these 
4,749, or 64.5 per cent, were discharged; another 10.6 per 
cent were thrown out by the grand jury; another 3.3 per 
‘cent were finally dismissed by the criminal court. Some 
were acquitted. Of the total number only 12.7 per cent 
were ultimately found guilty. One in eight proved to be, 
so far as the law could discover, a real offender. The other 
seven did not. What a huge cost to the tax-payers it is to 
maintain machinery for the arrest, arraignment, detention 
and trial of these people. 

Here we see one reason why Chicago’s antiquated jail is 
overcrowded and why so large a proportion of the people 
compelled to endure its foul confinement are later found to 
be innocent. The intake is wide open. It is-a practice of 
our police departments to arrest on suspicion. We measure 
police efficiency, not by the number of actual offenders 
brought to justice or by the crime prevented, but by the 
number of persons apprehended. Courts also are inclined 
to hold alleged offenders too easily. The conclusion is 
forced upon us that if investigation were made before hold- 
ing the accused person rather than after, the necessity of 
holding would often disappear. 

Compare English records with ours. In 1919 convictions 
were secured in England in 79 per cent of the cases of per- 
sons held for indictable offenses; in Chicago in 29 per cent. 
Canadian achievement emulates that of England rather 
than ours. Canadian courts convicted 79.9 per cent and 
79.5 per cent of the persons held for trial on felony charges 
in 1919 and 1920, respectively. 

_ Some margin of error in these matters is justifiable. But 
these figures clearly indicate that the margin is too vast. 

Not only is the intake wide open, but the outlet is 
‘clogged, to use terms coined by George W. Kirchwey, who 
directed this study of Cook County Jail for the Chicago 
. Community Trust. The delay in trials of accused persons 
in our courts is notorious. 
seen in the county jail, was noted last month. Let it be 
recalled only that out of a group of 545 who were awaiting 
trial in the jail on December 1, 1920, 22 were held for less 
than a month, and 265, or nearly one-half, were held for 
_ more than 100 days 

aioe Cook Waste Jail Survey Ee ciee suggested reform 


THE SURVEY 


ins the sous and in i the’ practices oe the ole 
Illinois constitution, to be submitted to the people in No 


“We learned that : 


‘criminal jurisdiction would by this change be consolidate 


eight days. 


The effect of this, as strikingly — 


The 


ber, provides for a unified court of complete civil and c 
inal jurisdiction for Cook County; the two local courts 


into one. In this manner much of the waste, lost motic 
and conflict of jurisdiction now existing would be done a’ 
with. 

The unified court represents a widespread mavens 
this country today. One of its best examples is the impe 
fect but still admirable reorganized recorder’s court i 
Detroit. This has greatly speeded up the administration of 
justice. Last year 66 per cent of the felony cases brough 
into it were\tried within seven days after arraignment of t 
accused person and 84 per cent within twenty-eight days 
in 1919, before the court was reorganized, only 2 per ¢ 
were tried within seven days.and 15 per cent within twent 
‘The effect of this showed itself in the dim 
ished population of the jail and the shorter length of ti 
spent by offenders in that institution. 

The survey also brought the office of state’ s attorney ing 
this question. The control by the state’s attorney over the 
selection of cases to be tried and the determination of the 
time of trial is practically unlimited. His influence before 
the grand jury is strong also; there he largely directs th 
finding of indictments. For ‘these reasons he must share 
with the courts, the police and the grand jury the responsi- 
bility for the number of persons held and the length of ti 
taken to try them. “It is not well that an office of such 
power should exist in a free community without a periodical 
non- partisan investigation into its personnel and methods 
and into the results of its operation,’ said Mr. Kirchwey 
in his report. 

But this is not the only method by which the population 
of the jail could be reduced. Another is to examine the 
residuum of persons who, after improvements in the machin- 
ery of justice had brought about reductions, would 
normally be committed to the jail, and to see whether jail i 
the proper place for all of them. Indeed, this method car 
be employed at present, irrespective of changes in the machin 
ery of justice; the present jail population can be examinec 
and, if found divisible into different groups or classes, the 
question can be asked whether all of these ought to si con 
oe in jail. q 


Four Classes of Prisoners 


First, the survey selected the small number of convictec 
offenders who now serve sentences in jail or are kept ther 
for a long time awaiting transfer to some penal institution 
A jail, it was declared, is a place for the detention of thos 
awaiting trial. Conticted offenders ought not to be! kep’ 
in it at all, but ought to be transferred as speedily as possi 
ble to other appropriate institutions, such as the house o 

correction. 

Another group is the women. ‘These, it was contended 
ought not to be confined in the-same place with men, bu 
in a separate detention home for women only. It wa 
recommended that the building and grounds of the presen 


_ juvenile detention home, to become vacant upon the com 


pletion of new quarters for the juvenile court in the fall, i. 
used for this purpose. 

A third group is composed of boys and youths as 
twenty-one, who, as we saw last month, make up nearly i 
per cent of the jail population. These, it was contended 
should-be kept in a separate place, one similar to the juvenil 
detention home. 

A fourth group is the insane, psychopathic and. fi 
minded among those who are awaiting trial, and | 
suffering from serious diseases, such as tuberculosi 
these should be held in hospitals or. este 
can receive a ates treatment. ; 


ir cases are pending-in court, ‘They might be 
in the care of probation officers or other responsible 
rsons. It is a safe assumption that in any large group of 
rsons enced of crime there is a certain number who can 
= counted upon, of their own volition, to appear in_court; 
her their family life or their vocational ties would be 
h as to insure it. The difficulty is this: What ones are 

? How are they to be found? At present there is no 
inery for discovering them. In order to estimate how 


ise both the machinery and tests for finding them, the 

ok County Jail Survey undertook a study of several hun- 
d individual inmates. This study is now in process; 
results may well be one of the most important contribu- 
s oF the i inquiry. 


Recommendations \ 


; ee. for Peas commitments to those who 
, after nee inquiry, found to be presumably guilty of the 


antial or a ‘personal bond, be safely entrusted with their 
petty while awaiting trial; _ 


i eins for’ uonros up the ok unwieldy unit 
own as the “‘ jail population ” into a number of smaller 
and more manageable units, by distributing the prisoners 


 CTING as sae bees post-box and ash-can, I 
made a survey, some ten years ago, of the advertis- 
‘ing matter which. came to us by mail. Recently I 
have looked again at the waste-paper basket and 
sbserved some important economic changes therein. 


e volume of such matter has greatly increased during 
cade, and the subject matter has altered, so that now 
d few circulars about cheaper living, few appeals to 
eu for charitable affairs of local interest, and the 
own” is no longer a matter of small saving. The 
t has become nationalized and internationalized, 
iff which dis it can ae be ae under four 


NG es co. are heart-rending, the causes are worthy, the 

: ell studied, the luxuries are pictured in the 
t terms; but our modest household would 
ts normal activities, put on sack-cloth, and 


Frani ans if, for even a month, it should respond 
; of “varied aera ea) endeavor has to take its 
> city dump, despite the skill, novelty and charm 

sition and the large sums that have been spent 


ose salary ae 


at last, been raised to touch 


ey ote Sete 


c 
g them with their own freedom. 


many such persons there are in a jail population, and to de- - 


arr nong a number of anes popeag es places of detention. 
Cay ( 


_ The Follow-Up 


By Elizabeth C. Billings 


nd ewhose. name, because of his. 
ecentl appeared i in | the BEREPAESS, had | 


What; is ees | is not so much a plan for a new jail as 
a new program for dealing with persons accused of crime. 
A central house of detention will still be necessary for 


_those who must be held and who do not fall into any of the. 


“foregoing groups. The number of these will run, perhaps, 
between two hundred and four hundred. In recommending 
a type of structure for this, the survey disappointed the 
expectations of those who bebevs in prison-like jails. It 


urged the erection of detached, simple buildings on eight or 


ten acres of land, lying as diac as possible to the criminal 


courts building and providing for the separation of the - 


population into groups, each having as far as possible a life 
of its own. 


The advantages of this plan would be that it 


would get away from degrading cell blocks; that it would 


supply an invigorating life, largely in the open air; that it 
would permit differences of treatment for different groups; 
that the honor system, self-government and other advantages 
of that sort could be provided for those fit for them; that 


: adequate opportunities for recreation and work could be had ; 


in short, that existence while awaiting trial could become . 


decent and helpful rather than degrading and harmful. A 
further advantage is that it leaves room for change and 
expansion as the population alters and new ideas of treat- 
ment are developed. It does not, as do jails of the present 


sort, fix in concrete and steel the i ignorance of the moment. | 


A darable: and pretentious jail, impressive as a monument 
of architecture though it may be, is an obstacle to progress ; 
people cannot be brought readily to abandon it. Even a 
sky-scraper jail, occupying the top floors of a palace of 
justice housing also the criminal courts and the state’s attor- 


ney’s office, has the disadvantages of rigidity, of cell life, of 
permanence, of limited activity for those confined in it. The 
Cook County Jail Survey sought to leave to future gener- 
ations the development of ideas commending themselves. 


to them. 


an. ueeal shower in his morning mail which, had he heeded 
the pleas put forth so strongly and enclosed his checks, as 
Sas would have absorbed twice his entire salary before 
night, 

There is something pathetic about this keenness of compe- 
tition in benevolence, this organized propaganda of mercy, 
with the clerical, printing, and distributing agencies that it 
involves. An unusual thing: this duplication of effort to 
spur the modestly endowed to good works; thousands of 
able people closeted in committees; armies of young women, 
with flying fingers, folding and addressing day after day, in 
order to get this wealth of request across to such as we. 

During the great war we all bought our liberty bonds and 
paid for them as we could. Perhaps bond issues of good will 
could be floated to take the place of drives, to provide a sub- 
stantial sinking fund, ready to help our world in its dire 


‘need and do away with wasted energy and duplicate effort. 
Community trusts and funds for public service have begun, 
and in due time may have the privilege of administering the 


funds for works of public health and safety which are now 
painfully gathered through annual reports enclosing subscrip- 
tion blanks. The marvel of these is that they ask so little 


‘while they do so much—and that they give word of the inter- _ 
locking helpfulness that is necessary in order to fight against 
- the Kingdom of Evil. 
- There are many young college women in the advertising 
“is earning — 


game. “Sis,” who is in one of the big offices, 
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more than I am,’ 
minds from the graduate schools of business are turning their 
efforts in this direction, besides the expert who knows the 
theory and the practice by experience. So, of course, the 
_ product shows signal ability; but I can imagine that a large 
number of people would pay a recognized foundation a regu- 
lar sum, for a term of years, in order to avoid the begging 
appeals from those who sponsor perfectly worthy causes. 

Our postman seems to like delivering letters, but when bills 
and advertisements are our portion, | he greets me at the door 
with “Nothing interesting today.” Sometimes he is mis- 
taken, for Napoleon probably invented the follow-up, and it 


has come to its fruition these last few years, making variety 


in our reading. A conservative envelope, and a cream-laid 
correspondence card, dated New York, says: 


. Dear Jane: 
I have just been to see the Golden Circlet—The heroine reminds 
me of you—Do not fail to see her when she comes to Boston. . 


‘ Ever yours, 


REx. 


and a stylish looking letter addressed to the young house- 
keeper, written in the most approved hand, reports: 

I have sent you today by parcel post a registered package which 
I know that you will enjoy with tomorrow morning’s breakfast. 
Please call at your neighborhood grocer’s for it, without delay, as 

_ I forwarded it there, because I was not sure of your address. 

_ Bankers used to send us calendars and paper cutters, desk 
weights or pocket notebooks (lettered neatly in gold), but 

now they send illustrated treatises on history and valuable 


’ said a needs PhD <The at | 


brochures on financial policy—beautiful examples of the 


‘printer’s art. The publishers’ bulletins are no longer mat- 
ters for a moment (reminders until the book is bought) /but 
-are worthy of preservation by the bibliophile; tabulated 
studies of mutual insurance, on cars and personal possessions, 
suggest that, apparently, most of it comes back to you at 
convenient times. 


Our Greatest Industry 


It sometimes seems as though printers and paper manu- 
facturers must be our greatest producers, so much of their 


product comes to our family to tell us what we should do with — 


our money. We used to get blotters from real estate brokers 

and bond houses, name and address plainly printed on them; 
but of late years, the little Cleansing Shop around the corner 
and the one-arm lunch room in the avenue deliver them by 
‘boy-power into our mail box. Chromos of gay, thatched cot- 
tages or blonde beauties are on the front of them, and the 
name and address of the sender occupy small space. 

One of us is beset by literature about educational work, 
books, papers and magazines that are deemed essential to 
progress, suggest subscription and send marked copies. Social 
agencies ask contributions for outing camps and play-grounds 
for boys and girls, young men, and women workers, all 


through the summer; and in the springtime come floods of . 


notices of private vacation camps, for youth from six to six- 
teen, with alluring Indian names and with pictures, singu- 
larly alike, of canoes on lakes, swimmers on floats and lean-tos 
against mountains. 

The price of children’s pleasure, and the number of camps 


have increased by leaps and bounds, and it is an interesting 


trend in the educational problem, freeing parents of respon- 
sibility and companionship during the summer and suggest- 
ing for young people an organized group life out-of-doors 
amid selected surroundings, rather than home supervised 
work or play, by families and communities. Yet I saw a 
small boy the other day who had saved $2.80 and sent to New 
- York for a pup-tent to go camping in his own back yard. Rain 
was descending when it came, so mother let him put it up 


in the sitting room, and there he slept, in camp outfit, and 


boiled his egg for breakfast over a Sterno lamp. 
+ Bince our household vote is now enlarged, we receive 


fica at any cost. 
list revised, as each voter in our house has his speeches, 


‘were in the-old days when raffles were not advertised— 


-for any one of the following: 


was established. Instead of lists of diseases and pictures 0 


‘I sometimes wonder if these reports, which ask for aid, 


_ lishing my sorrows and my picture? x eae 


‘men’s and women’s colleges for their millions of n 
“money. _ The purpose is’ the same, but the men pledge thei 
-money “as much as they can afford,” 
They hold one another up in fraternal desire 


shades, raise canary birds, teach dancing or voice: 


Even our congressman needs his ma 


his notices of free farmers’ bulletins. 
surely do as well. - 4g 

A few years ago I knew a young parson who obtained: a 
high-grade automobile for sixty cents, at-a church fair of 
other and older tenet than his own, and°I myself won 
turkey on-the-hoof at a raffle to which I had subscribe 
quarter vicariously. He weighed eighteen pounds when 
dressed ; feathered he was a giant; and we had to carry him 
all over town on the running board of an automobile in ord er 
to find an executioner willing to take his life. These thing: 


A lesser number woulk 


such temptation of appeal as was shown in a notice me Ca 
to me a week ago asking me to j 

HAVE A HEART oo) SDAKIESA CHANC 
_ A worthy institution needs a new building, and “ 
every two dollars,” a paltry two dollars, I may Be a tick 


One Benson Etching—(Choice of three). 

10 Rhode Islands Reds (Guaranteed layers). * 

8 pairs silk stockings (any color, any size). ! 

“Make your choice carefully,” says the circular kin 

~ At once I choose the Benson etching, but again I have 
agony of choice among the three, for I want them all. E 
though actuated by household necessity, I cannot choose 
Reds—guaranteed layers though they be—because Tf li 
an apartment and the neighbors might not like them. 
are, however, junior members in the household who feel that 
with wise selection as to color and size, eight pairs of silk 
stockings might be a useful economy and an act of grace 
as well. s H 

Hospital reports have changed since medical | social servic 


wards and buildings, they are human documents about help: 
ing a friend, instead of caring for a case. It requires contin: 
uous effort to get the message across to the public that menta 
diseases belong in the curable group, and that scientific ‘ 
formation and skilled care lessen and will, in time, eradicate 
the preventable diseases. It is a pity that so much duplicate 
printing must be done in order that the intelli public 
may be reached by pioneers in this great work. : 

Family welfare is now described in specialized cases, abo 
Olga, or Jenny, or Isaac, whose environment and difficu 
are sketched by social workers in terms of psycho-anal 
and whose haunting faces look at one from the printed p 


not too personal, and whether the pictures should be composite 
photographs instead of individual portraits. Were I O 
or Jenny, or Isaac, might I recognize myself and my far 
in this report, which T find in the ash barrel, and have 
feelings hurt? Or could I read deeply enough to see 
kindness to me and to others was the meaning of thus 


There is a curious difference between the appeal 


and let it go at 


“Mater shall be served. The women give, first of their mone} 
then of their time. They knit, sew, make fudge | 8 


tend shop or write poems, sell soap, or act play: 
love of their college. They send their past students 
papers weekly, and pictures of those of their nun 
they delight to honor. It seems as though all 


ane a glorified and nee ae church et a a 


» School 


Er : SUMMER i in anes ‘open ‘is a great actor. The 
~ school of summer is of a painless sort (for the most 
ee and its real accomplishments are not appre- 
cable until ‘the: return to town Oat bases of 


mes more or tees painrally obvious. 
The most striking characteristic of life in the open is a 
ive, primitive humor. Laughter bubbles Up, over- 
, d tils from everything. Much of the city’s alleged 
‘is heartless, even obscene. In the city we laugh at 
D ople’s strained faces, at fat men crowded into subway 
at dowager fetes: who diet ieee. being run over by 


hose worries and fears and we take them seriously. Yet, 
eck or two in the open, and we count these fears nd 
ries to be the most unimportant things i in the world. 


King Canute worried about the tides. They did not 
have properly. He ordered them to keep. their place. He 
acted a statute regulating them and went down him- 
‘to see that his statuté was ‘properly obeyed. But the 
tides laughed at him. All outdoors laughed at him. All 
enturies since have been laughing at him. He was 
itly worried. But his worry was “supremely unim- 

> ne he *had. had a little humor and a little modesty 
of mind he could have done something about the tides. 


aa to. think, of © hghaity as a 


é great eae hoops. A 


: tide 3 are Gnost of the 
eaders. King Canute 


enn baios.. are ‘not heel ‘staves, all made on the 
mi and humanity is not a great hogshead to be 


aS 


Sida Haase to the varied 


Te fail ‘to Taneh at de worries a statesmen and the 
_ fears of business men: in ‘the’ city we catch the infection - 


regular grist. 
aoe eva to men. of the ae country and — 


law factories. 


ich must be put together, piece - 


_ have not been cut to size. 
legalism are drawn about us, the larger become the little 


put ogethe and held together by legal peeps Crowded | 
vo ed face of a young girl who sat not far away. 


es sich. iin in But — 


Conducted by y 
JOSEPH K. HART J 


of Summer 


ok for whom they labor so diligently, and with such 


display of uneasiness. We of the open country need legal 
restrictions no more than do the statesmen, themselves. 
We are just as wise, just as law-abiding, just as moral 


as they. We recognize, of course, that some new laws are 


needed. We know that there are social and industrial 


conditions in American life that will not cure themselves, — 


We know that answers to these problems do not now exist; 
that those answers will have to be sweated out of the future 
and the unknown by the agonized labors of men and women; 
and we know that those answers will have to be enacted, 


‘tentatively at least, into the forms of law. 


But we know that very few lawmakers are engaged in 
the hard task of trying to comprehend the world in which 
they live. From our mountain heights we see them emulat- 
ing-old Canute: the tides of life are rising tco high, they 
are afeared, and they are trying to legislate life, or at least. 
the tides of life, out of existence. Hence, on our distant. 


heights, we find our laughter rising to the hills; and the hills : 


echo and re-echo it again. 


But there are certain lessons we are learning in this — 
school of the summer that are not wholly desirable. 
one thing, we lose faith in the ability of our political and — 
industrial leaders. “ Who cares,” we say, ‘‘ what goes on 
in Washington, or Wall Street? Those political and finan- 


For = 


cial machines have to run, it seems, and grind out their 


But what possible importance can such things 
have for us? “ Catching comes before hanging.’ 
danger. But we are now hundreds of thousands, probably 
millions. Let them do their worst with their wholesale 
- Life on the hills is good!” 

‘And’ the moral outcomes of all this revolt may not stove 
wholly admirable. The legalistic hoops that our law- 
makers would place around life do not hold. The staves 
The; more tightly the hoops of - 


leaks between the staves—through which our moral lives” 
may trickle. The worries and fears of our leaders at the 
capitols of the country may easily succeed in driving us all 


immorality. We may be driven too far afield. 

As I listened to the music in a Catskill grove, of a recent 
Sunday afternoon, my attention was caught by the fair 
Dreamy-eyed, 
wistful, uncertain, she looked about her, at the musicians — 
who were playing strains she could not wholly comprehend ; 
at the people who were more or less impressed by the same 
ultra-modern strains. 


“Ts not that a beautiful face? . . 


merely legislate freedom out of existence. They enact a law 


that doesn’t work. Then they enact another to get the — 
_ first one going. They learn nothing from events. 
_ they are not as wise as old Canute—not wise enough for 
our times. 


In that. 


If there 
were only one or two of us in the open, we might be in 


into a protesting, or protective, moral neutrality, if not — 


My neighbor saw her too, watched 
her for some moments and then said to me: ? 


And is not hig’ 


a beautiful world in which to be young! . . . There is 
so much more of freedom.” aha 
But freedom can destroy, even as can slavery. Freedom 
-has no content of its own and youth needs help if freedom” 
is to be a blessing. © a 
Our lawmakers do not know how to help. They woul: ee 


King Canute had sense enough to move when he found * 


; ‘the: ‘waves were lapping at his dignity. That was because a 
AEs ATi mrt 
a bi oer eZ 


_ which all human agencies must operate. 
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he left the city, where the law was made, and went down 
into the place where it was to have been obeyed. He had a 
profound and shocking experience there. ‘The authority of 
the government, the wisdom of the all-powerful, the dignity 
of king—all were flouted. Doubtless the people about him 
laughed, discreetly, up their sleeves. Did the heavens 
crumble? Did lightning fall upon the irreverent? Not as 
far as anyone knows. Canute learned a little from his ex- 
cursion to the sea-shore. And because he could learn, the 
people were not compelled to learn so many things that 
would not have been good for them—or for us. It would 
_be well for some of our legislators to visit Pawtucket, or 
Uniontown, or the West Virginia hill country. 

_ The summer vacation land is becoming more and more 
a time of uneducating and reeducating for millions of 
people. Law-makers who resolutely spend their summers 
in a town, working with busy fears at the task of legislating 
humanity into a compact mass, and legislating the tides of 
life back to their ancient shore lines, are undertaking a 
thankless and probably an impossible effort. Summer land 
is not convinced by their activities. These law-makers should 
learn from old Canute. I have no least doubt that after he 
escaped from chagrin at his first failure with the tides, he 
laughed with the rest of the people. And England was none 
the worse for his ability to escape from an impossible legis- 
lative effort. 

This visit of the government to the place where law was 
to be enforced was advantageous to both sides. The gov- 
ernment learned something about the limitations under 
And the people 
learned that the government could learn. So for a little 
while the land was safe. 


The War ts Over in Iowa 


EGGY REEVE started it. 

f Since the notoriety recently brought to the peaceful 

little city of Clinton, Iowa, by the Peggy Joyce divorce case, 
_Towans have begun to think that there is something about the 
name of ‘‘ Peggy ” that connotes trouble. And Peggy Reeve 
has only served to strengthen that superstition. 

__ Peggy is a primary school teacher. One day she went home 
from a teachers’ meeting and told her father that Kate Kelly, 
supervisor of primary education for the Des Moines schools, 
had been saying things. Now, it happens that father is com- 

-mander of General Granville M. Dodge Camp Number 75, 
Sons of Veterans, Division of Iowa. Furthermore—or 
rather we should say, naturally—Commander J. B. Reeve is 
a patriot. 

What Peggy said Miss Kelly said was this: that she ad- 

vised teachers not to teach the ordinary type of patriotic songs 
and poems, as this fosters blind patriotism (the words “ ordi- 
nary type of’ were omitted from Miss Reeve’s account) ; 
that she said, ‘‘ Do not teach that America is the best country 
in the world”; and “ Do not teach that the American flag is 
the best flag in the world”; and that she observed that in 
her opinion England was more democratic than the United 
States. (Note that it was a woman by the name of Kate 
Kelly who said this of England.) 
_ Father Reeve, upon hearing this from Peggy, became right- 
eously beside himself. He brought charges of disloyalty 
against Miss Kelly, first in the newspapers and then before 
the school board. He got his organization and the Sons and 
Daughters of Veterans to resolve on the subject. For the 
better part of two weeks the horror occupied front pages in 
the papers, and in at least three issues Miss Kelly observed 
her name boldly displayed in ninety-six-point first-page 
streamers. 

Superintendent J. W. Studebaker, having been director of 
National Junior Red Cross during the war and having later 

__ been sent to Europe by the Red Cross, has unfortunately ac- 


‘quired to some extent the 


and he ‘‘ got away with it.’’ It would have possessed per-" 


_the issue of a teacher’s right to try to give a child an imm- 


household could flourish a copy of the story of Miss 


Wi PARE 


“international mind.” He sat 
in his influenzitic bed in the hospital and characterized 1 
charges as absurd. He did not explain whether he meant thi 
if Miss Kelly did say something of the sort it was a sm 
matter, or whether he thought that it was inconceivable tl 
she might have said anything like that. Mr. Reeve, how 
ever, concluded that the former was the case and accused © 
Mr. Studebaker of secretly sympathizing and tacitly appre 
ing. ' . 
Finally the whole affair culminated in a big public meet- 
ing in the Garfield School auditorium. Mr. Reeve appeared © 
with an attorney and with representatives of the aforemen-_ 
tioned organizations and reiterated his charges. Miss Kelly” 
denied that she had said anything whatever along the lines 
alleged and thirteen primary teachers who had attended the 
meeting where the incident was supposed to have occurred 
swore that their minds were-entirely a blank on the subjec 
Miss Kelly. was exonerated; and the papers announced that_ 
she had been given the ordeal of fire and had been found” 
275 per cent American; they also intimated that Mr. Reeve 
was wrong and that Peggy possessed an imagination which 
needed no shred of fact or suggestion upon which to build its” 
imageries. a 
However (perhaps Mr. Reeve has not thought of this), 
the assailants of Miss Kelly really scored a victory. They 
made it plain that no teacher was to hint that America may 
not be the best country on earth in any respect and the fl 
the best flag whether from a symbolical or purely artist 
point of view. Ae 
The incident brought out some interesting newspaper at- 
titudes. The editor of the most conservative paper pooh-~ 
poohed the charges. Another remarked that the war was_ 
over and this hypertrophied Americanism made him tired. 
The third said that teachers ought to be paid more money © 
and regarded with more respect; that this snapping at their 
heels by meddling and ignorant parents ought to stop; and 
and that perhaps the teachers ought to tell the parents what~ 
they ought to do and “ where to get off’’ instead of having” 
it the other way round, as at present. ie 
Some weeks ago a speaker at the Des Moines Chamber 
of Commerce declared that England and several other na- 
tions were superior to the United States in several respects} 


‘4 
; 


haps more sociological interest if Miss Kelly had admitted © 
that she had intimated that possibly England had a system” 
of government more responsive to popular waves; that pos- 
sibly Switzerland, Holland or Denmark was as well gov- 
erned.as America; that mayhap Canada or New Zealand or” 
Australia was as pleasant a place to live in as the United 
States; and that some artists might deem the simple French 
tricolor or the British Union Jack as satisfying to the sight 
as the stars and stripes. <3 
If the case against Miss Kelly had been fought out on 
partial international viewpoint the conclusion would have 
been significant. Nor was the question settled as to whether 
matters of belief upon which individuals, groups, and nations 
may differ should be taught as facts or as beliefs or not at 
all. As it was, nothing much was settled definitely. se 
None the less, it was settled that howsoever irresponsible 
speakers at the Chamber of Commerce may be, teachers must 
be very careful. We are to be congratulated upon the fact 
that not all members of the community must exercise | 
same care. If the rule were to hold for all, any father of 


exoneration before his wife, and say: “ See that! T 
have gotta teach that America is a world beater, Rea: 
by analogy, you must teach our children that I 16 
father on earth, that I am the smartest man in town. 
that my face is the handsomest they may eve ; 
hold. To intimate otherwise is marital infide 


ys 


IX Bitly: were Waltes Ee hee faculey advisers. All 
J were proclaimed freshmen by the length of their faces. 
‘ive of them drifted together; the sixth stood a little apart. 


io had come to a committee meeting; a home where you 
ere intimate with the idea of a lady weeping at a church 
ial because nobody had said he was glad to see her. Kate 
was used to meeting and thinking about “outsiders.” So 
she left the group and joined the girl who stood apart. She 
robably had not noticed that the girl was a Negro until she 
ined her. Her impulse had been purely social ; an awkward 
situation had appeared and she was trying to relieve it. Susan 
responded to Kate’s friendly overtures and was apparently 
soon assimilated into the group. 


sée each other again for several weeks. Then they met on 
e steps of the chapel. 

“Have you a date?” said Kate, carelessly. . 

The first purchase of every freshman at this college is a 
apel Date Book. In it you write the names of the girls 
ho offer to join you in chapel. Dates are made for weeks 
ead. 

“Have you a date?” said Kate. 

“No,” said Susan. Her face was wistful. 

Again prompted by a purely social instinct, Kate pulled 
’ out her date book and said, - 

“T have today, but let’s make two or difsee.” 

It was impossible not to notice that the book in the hands 
of the Negro girl was entirely blank. 


her attention some weeks later that, on the occasions when 
| she went to chapel with Susan, none of her friends saw her, 
though by this time the place was swarming with her friends. 
Gossip from the gymnasium said that Susan always had to 
march with the teacher. ‘Chairs next her i in class always 
stood empty. 

Kate spent a good deal of time thinking about the matter. 
Finally, with a good deal of repressed anger, she said to a 
; ‘sympathetic. listener : 
“I don’t mind the un-Christian part of this business. 
Making a whole freshmen class Christian is likely to take a 
thousand years, anyhow, and that’s none of my business. 
But I must say I don’t like the rudeness of the performance.” 
Her eyes grew hard with indignation. 

“ Here’s a girl admitted by the college; she’s working well 
and she stands well. She’s here because no Negro college 
1 offer her as good an education; but she’s handicapped by 
fer color, and the girls won’t speak to her. Think of her 
‘i urage in staying here! 
“ But think, too, of the outcome. When she goes back 
-own people to teach, what kind of_contribution will 
able to make to racial understandings? What kind 
ings will she have toward white people when we treat 
this way?” 
‘ave you talked to her about it?” 
ate stared. ‘“ Of course not,” she said: “She happens 
a lady and does not talk about herself.” 

isn’t there anything you can do?” 
That’ sod the tough part. Tf oe were white, I should 


the inst Should the oye ee re- 
girl admission i in the first place? Having 
gold she be mended: as an nigctual member 


Kate, one of the five, came from a family and. a home in 


_ The college is a very large one and the two girls did not. 


_ Kate was not particularly observant, but it was forced on 
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A poster» eh the Zurich Child Welfare Bureau advocating the 
learning of a trade ; 


Sex Education 


HE Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society has published 

. the findings of a questionnaire dealing with the ques- 
tion of sex education which was sent to about one thou- 
sand deans of schools of education, principals of normal 
schools, superintendents of education, physicians and nurses. 
About four hundred and ninety-eight replies were received, 
the majority of educators favoring a conservative school pro- 


_ gram of sex education. 


The courses in which such instruction is given include 
social hygiene, anatomy, embryology, ethics, literature, and 
sociology. The total number of students reached in the 
grades is 6,770; in high school, 146,981; in normal schools, 
83,433; in college, 92,108. The replies indicate that more 
stress is placed upon venereal disease than upon any other 
subject since the concrete evidence for the need of sex edu- 
cation is demonstrated by the ravages of venereal diseases. 
In many courses, emphasis is also placed upon moral 
standards. 

The attitude of both parents and students has been largely 
favorable to some form of sex education, as is shown by 
many of the replies. A high school teacher in a large city 
writes: ‘In nine years of work we have never yet had 
one objection from a parent. Our superintendent of edu- 


cation and board now know of this work and, I believe, “ | 


are proud of the fact that we were the pioneers in sex edu- 
€ation in this city.” The principal methods of presenting 
the material to the students is by assignment for recitation 
with an informal talk, or lecture followed by private talks 
with individuals, 


FAMILY WELFARE 


Business Is Not 


N DAYTON, Ohio, the Bureau of Community Service 
has thirty-four member social agencies—plus. The plus 
is the Kiwanis Club. : 

When the International Association of Kiwanis Clubs 
changed the translation of “ Kiwanis” from “ We Trade” 
to “We Build,” the Kiwanis Club of Dayton went one 

_ better and added “ We Serve.” And serve they do. Organ- 
- ized as a business club to maintain high standards of trade, 
the Kiwanians of Dayton have also rendered a unique per- 
sonal service to the betterment of social conditions in their 
city. 

The Welfare Committee of the Dayton Kiwanis Club 
was organized in January, 1921. During the first year it 
cared for one hundred and ninety-four cases of distress, work- 
ing in close cooperation with the organized social agencies, 
the Department of Public Welfare and the Board of Educa- 
tion, and frequently rendering aid which lay outside the 
scope of the agencies. Each of the one hundred and sixty-six 
members of the club is pledged to give his personal service 
when called upon. 

There are four divisions of work, each in charge of a divi- 
sion head, to one of which every member of the club is 
assigned for service. 


‘These divisions are: 


Boys’ Work—fathering, encouraging and advising in cases of 
ees. or where the father is dead, no good or has deserted. the 
amily ; 
helping worthy boys to continue high school and college education 
by securing work after school hours, or providing for higher educa- 
tion by establishing scholarships ; 
providing means for earning livelihood through vocational train- 
ing and serving apprenticeships; 
scouting and other beneficial pastimes; ~ 
every other possible service that will build character and lead to 
good citizenship ; 


This division cooperates with the crime prevention bureau, 
boy scouts, humane society, juvenile court and other agencies 


interested in: the welfare of the boy. 


School Children—assisting children in continuing at school by 
encouragement and advice and by providing necessities; 

providing for undernourished children; 

getting more older children back to school and keeping them there 
by arranging for work after school hours and in other ways. 

This division cooperates with the school board, the super- 
intendent of schools, principals and teachers and other persons 
and agencies interested in child welfare. 

Charity Cases—encouragement, advice, instructions; 

supplying clothes, shoes, food, milk, coal; 

securing reductions in rent; 

securing jobs or other means of earning livelihood; 

securing better living conditions ; 

every other kind of service that will give the individual or family 
an opportunity for advancement. : 
_ This division cooperates with such organizations as the 

confidential exchange, Associated Charities, Visiting Nurses’ 
Association, Salvation Army, Rescue Mission. 


Crippled, Infirm, Deaf and Blind Cases—encouragement, advice, 
instructions ; 


rebuilding cripples and giving them same opportunities as people — 


more fortunate; 
supplying necessities ; 
providing means of earning money; 
: securing homes for afflicted people where they can abe well cared 
or. 
Ba a: _ This division cooperates with the Barney Community Cen- 
ter, public school for cripples, Dayton League for Hard of 
Hearing. 
_ Cases of need are usually brought to the attention of the 
. chairman of the welfare committee by a member of the club” 
at by one of the social agencies. The chairman assigns each 
case to 7e Proper sien head who, in turn, appoints two 


club members to assist him in investigating. A case worker's 
report is filled out for each case. If the need is urgent, 
club case workers handle it at once and, if necessary, pay tl 
expenses out of their own pockets, taking their chances on 
imbursement by the club (a very slight risk). If the case 


mittee Swhich decides on the course of action aed instructs 
the case workers to follow it through personally. This the 
invariably do; the reputation of the club is at stake; there: 
be no shirking, ie 

Picture, if you will, the vice-president of a big Dayta 
manufacturing company phoning another busy manufactur 
in the middle of the morning, just at conference time. © 


“Bill, the Kiwanis Welfare Committee has a job for you. He 
a mile "south of town lives a family which needs help. ‘Womat 
and five kids. Have only the clothes they stand up in. We te : 
some clothing for them. When can you take it?”  _ 

“Tl send one of my trucks for it right away, Ed.” 

“No you don’t. You take these things yourself. I know you 
busy, but this is a job you can’t dodge.” 

So that afternoon general manager Bill piles the clothing into hi 
limousine and visits the family. That visit is a liberal education 
for him, He not only leaves the clothing but also the lap robe from 
his car and $25 from his pocket. He didn’t know people could li 
the way that family lived. Right here in Dayton, too, | ‘the © 
City. Maybe there were other families in the same condition. W. 
he would see that this family got on its feet, even if he had to 
a few sales to do it. And he guessed he could take on a few. more 
families, too. 


Another case: 


A woman with three small children- was deserted by her husban 
She struggled to keep things going by peddling corsets to the women 
of Dayton, But she had to leave her children in a squalid hal 
an abandoned saloon, their home. A Kiwanian through inqui 
discovered that a well-to-do-brother lived in a near-by town but 
he had refused to speak to his sister. after her runaway marriage. 
A little indirect diplomacy through one of the local fraternal organ- 
izations brought the brother to Dayton and face to face with his” 
sister. A reconciliation was effected, and the ee is now sharin 
his sister’s burden. 

One member of the club has dontribured the use ae h 
warehouse as a storage place for old clothes and his 01 
services in sorting, marking and distributing. — 

Here is another typical case, taken from the annual ‘repor 
of the welfare committee : : 

Case No. 11. A destitute family; sick father; no job; pre ; 
mother; six small children; deplorable and wretched living condi- 
tions. Kiwanis. supplied medical and hospital aid, clothing, coz 
foodstuffs, secured a job for father after health improved; mo 
family to a decent house with a yard where children could play i 
place of gutter; completely fitted the six-room house with furniture, 
rugs and other articles; continued assistance until father with family 
was first moved to Richmond, Indiana, and finally transferred 
Indianapolis, where he is now branch manager of a wall- 
store. The family is now happy, getting along well, and. is 
self-sustaining. 

But such cases, you will say, are not uncommon. — 
are found—and solved—in every city. True. But in he 
many cities do the young business men care enough to he 
in the solution except by the usual contribution to the com 
munity chest? _ ee 
ee ae a Kiwanian if be betas, oi ‘not. suffe 


to sell a few papers on a street: corner. “We ze tore 

him some new shoes, and now we are going to 

so that he can have a route like the other 
The Kiwanians apply the same 

work that ite apply to their us 


ional disfigurement. — 
imes a year the club supplements its individual 
ork with Broup. Alairs, Joes as a op ae party 


ents per minibar at each of the weekly 
: ae with individual subscriptions. Last 
: several thousand dollars were spent, caring for many 
for which the social agencies had no appropriations. 

e social agencies of Dayton are unanimous in their 
aises of Kiwanis Club welfare work. “The Kiwanians 
welfare work like veterans,” ’ said the director of the 
eau of Community Service. “ They, have such a good 
e that it pas * new spinit in all of us.’ 


sake BN Jouw D. KENDERINE 


Pe Aication’ of Case Work 


-SUALLY wherever there. has been a thoughtful, 
thorough enquiry into family case work methods by an 
independent body of responsible citizens, case work methods 
have not only been vindicated but also have gained an in- 
easing hold upon the community. | That case working 
ncies have no reason to dread ce: ‘kind of investiga- 
tion is well shown by the recent study made by a committee 
he City Club of Portland, Ore., of the Public Welfare 
au of the city. Since. ees last year the bureau had 
under fire not only from the press but also from indi- 
‘The criticisms were the usual ones that are directed 


t On the surface, however, more substance seemed 
ren. to the a il reason os the fact that the 
Nearl always 
~ work it becomes the sub ct set intense ae Bic comment. 
ainst the bureau were: __ 


fonds contributed have “not reached 


the clerk of the county board of relief at the 

_ The clerk was, in fact, the organization. His 
nethods slashed lear across those which have been in prac- 
oe eee for a Bo time. He gave 


: see cotinagsicders asked hi bureau — 
mt in the disbursing of funds. The 
. azard methods to des ones meant that 


so leat year, when 
; reviously there had 
giving relief, such as" 


€ Bae and os Beam 


d an artificial eye in time ee 


_ In as an expert. 


movement. 


_mmaintenance of the bureau comes from the community chest 
this is a matter for the chest and its contributors to investi- 


the Economy as one of the community social agencies. 
_ then : says: 


* her Resement. as to the procedure the Economy should follow as a 


ne ee te of the City Club seems to have been 
more intelligently directed and more thorough than some _ 
_of the investigations, cursory in nature, which outside groups 
_ have made of social organizations in some other cities. This 
may have been partly due to the fact not only that the activi- 
ties of similar bureaus elsewhere were carefully studied but 
also that Francis H. McLean, field director of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social Work, was called 
In its major premise the report is at one 
with the accepted principles of those in the associated charity 
It points out that the bureau is far from being 
an agency devised for the giving of money for those in need, 
but rather is a ‘‘clearing house for all kinds of aid to poor 
families.” It also definitely recognizes that a large part of 
the work of such an organization must be service and not 
material aid. 

The report does not go as fully as it might into the ques- 
tion of administrative expense on the plea that since the 


gate. So far, however, as the county funds are concerned, 
the conclusion is specifically to the effect that “ every dollar 
raised by taxation goes direct to families applying for relief.” 
There is no real reason, of course, why public funds should 
not be used to pay the necessary administrative cost of its 
distribution. 
_ As to the charge that funds were being distributed lavishly, 
the committee not only found that no relief was given with- 
out a proper investigation, but also that the average disburse- 
ment of relief per family had materially decreased. If such 
a decrease means the giving of inadequate relief, then the __ 
change is not for the better. The fact that during 1921 the © 
average monthly disbursement per family was reduced from 
$33.40 to $23. 13 does not in itself supply the answer. nist 
The question of overhead, which is always a point of — 
attack on the part of those ctitical of the charity organization 
movement, is met with the statement that the work of the 
bureau is, two-fold—the giving both of relief and of service. 
The committee holds that salaries paid to workers giving 
service should probably not be classed as overhead, In short, | 
the committee opposes a return to the old slip-shod method 
of distributing public relief funds. 


A Bank as a Social Agency 


N the midst of wails that the business man is looking — 

askance at social work comes a letter which the Economy 
Savings and Loan Company of Cleveland is sending to so- 
cial workers in that city that dispels the notion at least so 
far as that particular bank is concerned. Professor J. E. 
Cutler, of Western Reserve University, who sends this 
letter, ‘writes that it probably represents the first formal 
recognition by business of the professional character of 
family case work. .The author of the letter is Colonel D. 
-H. Pond who has served for some time as chairman of the — 
Home Service section of the Cleveland chapter of the Amer- — 
ican Red Cross. Professor Cutler adds that as a result of 
that vantage point Colonel Pond has evidently come to | 
have full confidence in the professional service rendered by — 
case workers. ay 

Colonel Pond asks that social agencies of the city treat Si: 


He: 


RX 
, 
‘It is entirely foreign to our desire to have the client secure aid 4 

Senn a social agency and bring such aid to us to pay our loan, and © if i 

we do not wish to spend the time in an attempt to secure payments — 

when there is a case. worker on the case. We will cooperate with — 

any plan formulated by the case-working agency wherein Pax a 

a Pee is considered as one of the elements. 

‘We recognize the futility of a duplication of effort; therefore, 
eae the case worker assumes the case we expect her to give us — 
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secure our acceptance of the plan, and keeping us advised of fie 
progress of the case at regular intervals will obviate the necessity 
of our keeping a visitor (we call them inspectors) on the case. 
“It is our wish that all case workers feel at liberty to expect the 
same information and treatment from the Economy that they would 
receive from any social agency. and we want to assure them of our 
desire to give the greatest degree of cooperation possible in all cases. 


Mothers’ Pension Procedure 


,UBLIC officials administering mothers’ pension laws 
have long been conscious of the need of some organiza- 
tions to define and build up standards of procedure. To this 
end at the 1921 Conference of Social Work in Milwaukee 
the Family Section authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee for the purpose of cooperating with the federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in making studies of administration. ‘This 
committee’s first undertaking was a comparison of standard 
budget schedules used by typical mothers’ pension agencies 
in the United States. Forty-five of these responded to the 
questionnaires. Frank W. Goodhue, of the Department of 
Public Welfare of Massachusetts, made an analysis of this 
material and gave his report at the round table conference 
at the National Conference of Social Work in Providence. 
At this meeting Florence Nesbitt, also a member of the 
committee, summarized a study of mothers’ pension admin- 
istration made under the auspices of the Children’s Bureau. 
As a result, the committee makes these recommendations: 
Grants in aid should be sufficient to meet the deficit in the family 
budget, so far as the maximum grant under the law permits. 

In determining what the family budget should be, not only the 
mother’s estimate should be considered, but a standard budget 
schedule should be used as a guide. 

A reasonable budget should include provision for housing, food, 
fuel and light, household supplies, health and incidentals (recreation, 
education, emergencies, car fare, insurance, spending money). 

Mothers’: pension agencies should require at intervals itemized 
household expense accounts from families receiving assistance. 

They should distribute, or have distributed through other agencies, 
literature on health, food values, etc., such as are put out by the 
extension departments of the state colleges, the United States De- 
partment of Education and the Child Health Organization. 

Some form of state supervision should be adopted in states not 
yet having it. 

Careful consideration should be given to the formulation of 
general minimum standards of living. In this connection this com- 
mittee favors the Chicago standard budget which outlines in specific 
terms the standards which the social agencies of Chicago have ac- 


cepted as fundamental to wholesome living, and also the book on 
Household Management by Florence Nesbitt. 


FOLLOWING THE FAMILY LINE 


The jagged line represents the number of fam- 
ilies cared for by the Associated Charities of Cleve- 
land each month for the last twelve years, from 
January 1, 1910, until June, 1922. Each year the 
line rises with the approach of winter. The peak 
occurs in February or March, During the period 
of the war, many families which might have ap- 
pealed to the Associated Charities were cared for 
by the Home Service section of the American Red 
Cross. Widespread sickness during 1919 increased 
the number of those in need. The business depres- 
sion of last year evidently depleted savings more 
rapidly than that of seven years before 
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THE SURVEY 


‘the Future ‘of 6 ccetan Wor 


NE of the questions of which social. workers will bese 

to take cognizance in the near future is whether or 

not social work, and more particularly case work, is more 
and more to be. split up along religious lines. “This sum- 
mer, for instance, the Church Mission of Help of the Epis- 
copal Church, which i is doing excellent work with delinquent — 
girls, is giving five summer courses dealing with family and 
social case work. Most large cities now have the Jewish ~ 

charities organized separately. This is, of course, also a sep- : 

aration along racial lines. Although at the present time there — 

are in the United States only seventeen Catholic agencies for — 

family case work which have full-time paid workers, the de-— 

velopment has been toward dividing Catholic social work 4 

further from that of non-sectarian bodies. al 

Because of this development the outspoken way in ae 
Father John O’Grady has discussed the matter in a recent 
issue of the Catholic Charities Review should have a salutary — 
effect and should serve to bring forth statements from other — 
religious groups. Father O’Grady is a staunch advocate of 
trained service. He says: 

Where our work is entirely on a volunteer basis, we canna | 
to care adequately for a limited number of families, much less to 
cover the entire field of Catholic dependency. We know that this’ 
statement will be challenged, but the time has come for plain speak- EK 
ing. In Catholic social work we must be guided by facts saan | 
than by our likes and dislikes, 

He does not believe that it is practicable at present hod 
Catholic agencies to be created generally to care for the Cath- 
olic poor, especially since at present Catholics have many 
other burdens to bear. He therefore raises the question 
whether Catholics, since they contribute money to non-sectar-_ 
ian social agencies should not appeal-to these agencies in be- 
half of Catholic dependents. He is at one with other reli- 
gious groups in his statement that a religious and moral 
problem is involved. ‘‘ Can we,” he asks, “ expect city-wide 
agencies to deal effectively with these problems?” Where 
there is no. such question involved, he believes that the see 
tion can be handled by a non-sectarian social agency : 

The best that 98 per cent of our Catholic agencies can doi in n the 
immediate future is to care for Catholic cases involving religious 
and moral problems. Most of our organized agencies employing 
a trained personnel have not yet arrived at this stage. They are~ 
not yet prepared to care adequately for a large number of cases 
which should be dealt with ‘by a Catholic organization. Since 
Catholic organizations are not in the position to care for all Catholic 
cases of dependency, they should have a well-defined understanding 
with the city-wide organizations in regard to the cases to be referred _ 
to them and also in regard to cases in which their advice is sought. 

The conclusion in Father O’Grady’s article seems to be 
that eventually Catholic agencies will take care of the Cath- 
olic poor. In the meantime, however, his plea for the fullest 
possible team play with other agencies is a challenge to other 
religious * groups. 


The Personal Touch 


SOCIAL organization which had made a rather ex- 

| haustive study of budgets published the findings under 
the heading: ‘a complication of budgeting studies.” In 
the second edition of the report the word ‘ ‘compilation ” 
was substituted for “complication.” It is a question, how- 
ever, whether the first phrasing did not more accurately 
describe the mental state of the executive of a social organi- 
zation who is wrestling with a budget. The little bulle 
of the charity organization society of a large eastern 
recently, in referring to a conference on personnel prob 
said that a number of people had met together t 
their ‘‘ personal problems.” And the Compass, the 
of the American Association of Social Workers imme 
below an announcement of thé marriage of its tr 


Mr. Norton, ran the gee Good eer Are : 


\ HE death rate from tuberculosis in New York city 
has been more than halved in the last twelve years. 
_ This decrease, which compares with one of one-third 
in the general death rate between 1910 and_ 1921, 
according to the New York Tuberculosis Association, which 
has analysed these figures for the SURVEY, is in part due to the 
pasteurization of milk, enforced since 1915, for it is from that 
year more particularly that the tuberculosis mortality in 
the city has taken its phenomenal downward plunge. This 
‘contention would seem borne out by a comparison of the 
death rates from tuberculosis for children under fifteen years 
of age. The total number of deaths from all forms of 
tuberculosis in this age group fell from nearly 1,200 in 
1910 to about 625 in 1921—in the face of an increase in 
the total number of children by almost 50 per cent. 

That this result is not entirely due to a general rise in 
Renenity but must in part at least be placed to the credit 
‘of a deliberate campaign of health education and sanitary 
improvement appears from the fact that the disease is con- 
quered much more rapidly in New York than in the rest 


i 


salso has fallen considerably (from 160 to 114), the de- 
}crease in New York is much more marked: in 1910 its 
mortality from tuberculosis exceeded that of the United 
States registration area by 31 per cent; in 1920 by only 
Ii per cent. ‘Though national figures: for 1921 are not 
yet available, it is believed that the New York rate will 
now have fallen to the level for the United States. 

_ This result has been achieved in the face of formidable 
obstacles: New York contains the most congested tenement 
and business life in the country; it includes on its outskirts 


‘of the country. While the national tuberculosis death rate » 


| DEATH RATE FROM TUBERCULOSIS IN NEW YORK CITY 
_ PER EACH 100,000 INHABITANTS, SINCE 1898 
. ete 


PULMONARY 236 239 237 229 207 212 218 212 216 209 198 187 18! 180 173 17) 173 169 159 164 160 132 109 89 
ALTOS. 23 41 43 35 36 34 32 28 30 29 29 27. 29 30 28 28 27 27 23 24 24 20 17 14 


Conducted by 
PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


Tuberculosis in New York 


rural districts lacking in medical and social conveniences. 
Its racial composition is perhaps the most cosmopolitan any- 
where in the world; in addition to more than a million 
Jews from some of the poorest parts of Europe, New York 
is the largest Italian city with half a million Italians and 
includes 175,000 colored people—especially susceptible to 
tuberculosis under the conditions of northern city life. 
Other immigrant groups from agricultural regions, for the 
first time subjected to the congestion of a large city, like- 
wise are less immune than older. established city-dwelling 
stock. 

No single agency or measure can take credit for the re- 
sult achieved. New York is fortunate, however, in the pos- 
session of one of the most complete sanitary codes devised 
by any city for its protection. This is constantly strength- 
ened by the Board of Health and its Advisory Council. It 
requires not only registration of tuberculosis but provides 
for sanitary supervision from the time of the discovery of 
a case to its final disposal. Of the laboratory facilities, the 
municipal sanatorium at Otisville, the thirty tuberculosis 
clinics of the city, its splendid visiting nurse service, its two 
tuberculosis hospitals, its subsidies to private hospitals and 
reservation of beds in the state institution in the Adiron- 
dacks enough has been written. ‘These organs of municipal 
care and supervision are supplemented by eleven other 
tuberculosis clinics with their systems of follow-up and 
instruction’ in the home. ‘Then there are some 120 open 


air classes for children from tuberculous families main-. 


tained by the Department of Education, the preventoria— 
on ferry boats and at day camps—and the local tubercu- 
losis associations, headed by the New York Tuberculosis 
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further the contributions of the relief ‘societies which give 
special attention to the demands created by tuberculosis and 
the health activities of other organizations, one might say 
that practically the whole population is aiding the city gov- 
ernment in a relentless war upon the tuberculosis bacillus 
_and the causes predisposing to tuberculosis. 
eo In listing the causes that have resulted in the remark- 
able decline of the tuberculosis death rate in New York, 
the New York Tuberculosis Committee nevertheless puts 
first the general rise in the standard of living and the im- 
provement in working conditions; second the sanitary im- 
provement of the city; third the effects of the tenement 
house law; fourth the large proportion in the population 
of the Jewish race with its well known immunity to the 
diseases peculiar to congested life; fifth the restriction of 
immigration; sixth, prohibition. 

In other words, the specific anti-tuberculosis measures 
enumerated above, after all, are secondary in importance to 
fundamental changes in the racial make-up and economic 
condition of a population, and to changes in environment 
and habits. 


Educating the Medical Student 


Ta recent conference dinner held in lieu of the regu- 
lar annual meeting of the social service departments of 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals in New York city, the ques- 
tion most discussed was how the social service departments 
could be of greatest service to the medical student. Mary 
E. Wadley spoke of the rapid rise and growth of the de 
partment which started in 1906 with one worker in Bellevue 
and now has fifty workers in Bellevue and the allied hos- 
pitals, but is still only at the threshold, ‘not bound by any 
cut and dried traditional theories but ready to try to fol- 
low the dictates of common sense only in our dealings with 
every individual case, and to help each, as we would like 
to be helped under similar circumstances.” 

Starting on this plan the social service workers helped 
the physician to get the patient well. They have tried to 
find out the social causes which led to his illness and to 
remove them where possible, thus going on hand in hand 
with the physician in preventive medicine. Having started 
with this job, and granting that we have the medical stu- 
dent educated to demand and use social service departments, 
it is difficult, in looking ahead, to hold down the i imagina- 
tion, so great are the possibilities from such cooperation for 
splendid public health work the country over. 

Dean William Darrach of the Columbia University Med- 
ical College said: 

Social Service stands for what you might call the humanizing side 
of the practice of medicine. Those of us who have to do witic the 
teaching of medicine find that a great deal of stress is laid on the 
tendency of medical education today to emphasize the scientific side. 
Some claim that we are only teaching disease and the curing of 
disease. Any one interested in this work whether as hurse, or social 
service worker, ought never to forget that disease is of secondary 
iniportance and that the patient is the primary object of our atten- 
tion, I think that most of the men who are teaching medicine try 

_ to emphasize that fact, try to show the medical student that we are 
dealing with an individual who is suffering with a disease rather 
ee bas dealing with a disease that is being suffered by an individual. 
-I know of no manner in which this can be better taught than by 
: ‘Hospital Social Service. The social service worker is the main link 
in the chain for saving the individual from the disease. 

Dr. Charles Hendee Smith also stressed 48 importance 
the medical social worker. 

bests the social service department i in any way raul the med- 
ical student to have a broader vision of the social needs of 
the patients he is to treat, and of the possibilities of the 
needs being met, then the social service department will have 
fu filled i its erates service to the medical student. 

Mota: Eraneus —— 


Association and the Brooklyn Tuberculosis Committee with 
their indefatigable work of education. If one were to count 


MONG jon agencies theres is a ide 

“\. the methods of hiring and firing, selection and tr 
ing of workers, layout of office, filing systems, administ 
tion of funds and publicity methods. The United Ste 
Children’s Bureau has therefore performed a service to 
cial and health agencies by the publication of a pamphle 
on Office Administration for Organizations Supervising th 
Health of Mothers, Infants, and Children of Pre-schor 
Age. The manual, for such it is, is compiled by Estell 
Hunter, after a study of the methods used by two hundre 
nursing agencies in both small and large communities. — 
Hunter’s point. of view is that “the office exists not as 
separate activity but as a tool whose main function i 
expedite every activity of the nursing staff and to aid th 
executive in obtaining information she needs for furtherir 
the work of. the organization,” ~ Social agencies, she ay 
should give more attention to office ‘management. In th 
past, almost any old furniture and equipment has 
thought good enough for the office. 


IT is rather amazing that it should have been necessary for 
the Supreme Court of Ohio to hand down a recent decisio 1 
to the effect that public charitable hospitals are not. 
liable for the negligence of members of their staffs but 
there should be no discrimination in the kind of care 
to rich and poor alike. The decision was based upon tl 
case of an incompetent student nurse in one of the Ohio 
hospitals who “ fell upstairs with a tray of dishes,” “turn 
a patient the wrong way” and “burnt a baby with a _ 
water bottle.” Calling attention to the fact that today al 
kinds of people turn to hospitals in cases of serious a 
or which require surgical operation, it states: 
It is desirable that such an institution should neither be held 
as devoted solely to the poor nor to the rich, and the degree of « ca 


required in all cases should be the same. ‘The same rule sh 
apply to a pay patient as to one who does not pay. 


In commenting upon this ‘decision in a recent issue 
Hospital Management, Dr. A. C. Bachmeyer, superinte: 
dent of the Cincinnati General Hospital, states that hos- 
pital authorities recognize its justice, although they are 
sorry that it was based upon this particular case. He 

Hospitals today should be responsible institutions. Patients enter 
ing our institutions have the right to believe that their interests w 
be protected, that they will receive the best care and attentio1 
modern medicine and hospital methods can afford and that th 
pital management is responsible, so far at least as to use du 


reasonable care in selecting competent and careful physica ey re 
and other employes, : 


FAIRLY heavy fines have becus imposed. upon coven Ne 
York physicians who have permitted patients with act 
communicable diseases to leave their premises and so viola 
quarantine. In commenting upon ‘this ‘situation the d D 
partment of Health states: - 

Sometimes, a family may find the quarantine ‘irksome ae ch: 
at our regulations. They then bring pressure to bear on the octo 
to terminate the quarantine. In such instances a few physici: 
have, out of mistaken kindness for the patients or from other 
ignored the rights of the public and given their assent or 
encouraged the patient to leave the quarantined prem ‘In this 
case, or in other matters of law enforcement, the department 
no choice but to hold the seine dis legally accountable, 


lina Sehte Board of Health aad the gee 
has been taken by the staff of the board w 
of resolutions recognizing the joint respons 
in furthering constructive health. measures. The res 
States? so. re : 
It is a fundamental purpose # this « staff 
deepen the interest of the medical profess 
to the end that the profession in all publi 
initiative and have the chief credit fo: 
ment in disease paki et and 


). may be continued, 
b “legislative committee of 
1e arolina State Medical Society all questions of 
u blic healt! policy of a state-wide nature. Further, when- 
ver plans for county public health work are pro- 
ected an effort will be made to get the county medical 
gciety or the local physicians to take the initiative in the 
jatter. This seems to imply an assumption that being a 
or necessarily qualifies a man to pass upon public health 
roblems. Such, of course, is not the case. 


B OUT 2 per cent of the persons examined for life insur- 
ace are turned away each year because of some defect of 
heart. The New York City Department of Health has 
rawn ‘up a tentative program for the prevention of cardiac 
iseases in children and adults which is given in the March 
Uletin of the department. ‘Most of the. recommendations 


ector ‘of the bureau of preventable diseases of the depart- 
ent: Some of the principal preventive measures which 
i e suggests are : an educational campaign which will teach 
e avoidance of habits which are conducive to undernourish- 
“ment and fatigue and the avoidance of excesses in diet and 
Sexual life ; periodic medical examinations ; ;. correction by 
polis! hospitals of physical defects in those who are predis- 
d to heart disease; some method of vocational guidance 
h would prevent children with cardiac defects from 
en ering unfavorable industries; establishment of sanatoria 
and convalescent homes for those recovering from infectious 
or other diseases which predispose to cardiac disease; a short 


_ 


work day 1 in those- Ee which demand severe- Aphiysical 


COMMITTEE on ne anne of € hospital executives, 
hich Dr. David L. Edsall, dean of the Harvard Medical 
noal, is the chairman, has issued a report which records 
tha “the hospital is a community organization with com- 
qunity responsibilities. The findings are largely the: out- 
rowth of a conference of hospital executives of the United 
ohge and Canada whe ) were oes together i in 1920 to con- 


ren. Ps anita Biauand beciel of over ten beds in the 
Hie d ogee with a total fancy of cabont seventy thousand 


trai ing an I aia eda 
: cae Disabled Ex-Service Men Three Years 


two great es aS ibesbled ex-service 
, namely, the tuberculous and 
_ He ieee saates. that out of every 


ng more and ‘more diffeule to con- 
F specially in those disorders 
after they are developed, 
ee of the ess of the 


ir existence. — 


4 


of the two gro ps are similar j in A many ee 


THE 


the staff 


presented in a thoughtful article by Dr. Louis I.. Harris, 


special types of hospitals for their successful treatment. When you 


i Hoth. are ieee panduued diseases. In both, hospital treatment 
Seaende ‘over many months or years and even "then constitutes but | 
_ one phase of a scheme of life management. Both disorders require — 
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hear the theory advanced that it is more scientific and humane to _ 


care for these patients in general hospitals, do not be deluded. 
Hospital care of tuberculous and mental patients, he 

believes, is only one phase of their treatment. In the first 

place, good care in the home may provide for a large number. 


There should also be an adequate system of dispensaries both 


to give treatment to many men who otherwise would not 


secure aid and to relieve hospitals of certain convalescent _ 
cases that can be better treated at a dispensary. Dr. Salmon 


also emphasizes the need for social service as an integral 
part of the care of tuberculous and mental cases. He says: 

Important and necessary as is the hospital in the management of 
certain phases of these disorders, the permanence of cure and the 
reestablishment of a comfortable, useful, and happy life in the com- 
munity during periods of remission depends upon community super- 


vision. Fore-treatment and after-treatment can no more be separated — 


from institutional treatment than the preparation of a surgical 


patient for an operation and his post-operative care can be separated 


from the operation itself. 


IN New Jersey the composition of soft drinks has been 
protected by state laws. Until recently, however, this 
protection did not extend to ice cream. As a result, states 


the bulletin of the State Department of Health, the milk _ 


compound in ice cream was adulterated with foreign sub- 
stances. Last year the department made an analysis of sixty 


The bulletin says: 


The results showed the presence of a great variety of foreign 
substances, present in such proportions the sample refused to melt 
at room temperature. 
the wide range of fat content of the ice cream. 

The most important victory, the bulletin points out fur- 
ther, was the approval of the i ice cream dealers of the attitude 
of the department that ‘“‘ice cream was essentially a milk 


product,’ as its name indicates, and that the use of vegetable o : 
fats and fats foreign to milk was not justified in its pro- 


duction,” - SS 
The ‘department intends now to.take action against those 
dealers who continue to violate the law. 


TO the uninitiated records seem like just so much red tape. 
Therefore Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, has done a real service in 


putting into pamphlet form the five lectures which he gave at _ 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University, last year upon 
Records of Public Health Nursing. Dr, Dublin says: 
Records are of the greatest value to the nurse herself. The record 


helps her to understand her case. It calls for certain personal items 
such as will identify the patient, the sex, age, color or race, occupa~ 


tion, birthplace, and a few other facts with reference to the family, 
the so-called social history, which helps her to determine the kind 
If the record 
is properly designed, it is 2 constant reminder of what is expected — 


of care she must give to bring about the best results. 


to be done, and of the care to be given the patient and the family. 
This is the réason for such items of record as the diagnosis, the 


‘samples of milk taken from different dealers in Newark. — 


The most important result, however, was 


complications, if any, the period of illness to date, whether the 


patient is abed, or up and about, or able to work. 


The great majority of cases run on for a considerable period of 
time, usually two or three weeks and sometimes as many months. It a3 
is not possible for any nurse to carry in her head the condition of her — 
patient at the previous visit, the facts of the social history which 
bear upon the case and all the other items which so maar 


determine whether she will do a good piece of nursing or not. 
record takes care of all that for her. 


HOOKWORM will join the long list of diseases hick po 
have been conquered by medical science if the experiments 
of the United States Department of Agriculture are as suc- — 
The department some 
‘time ago discovered that the chemical carbon tetrachlorid % 
was effective against hookworm in animals. Numerous trials — 


_ cessful as it is hoped they will be. 


in different parts of the world have now given evidence that 
it may also prove effective i in people. 


Minimum Wage Legislation Under Review — 


* N 1909, the British Parliament, with grave hesitation, 
' applied the principle of the compulsory minimum wage 
to four sweated industries. By 1922 minimum wage 
boards were actively operating in industries employing 
three million work people. Now Parliament prepares again 
to take the principle in question. On the table before it, it 
will have the report of the Cave Committee, specially ap- 
pointed to investigate the subject. Outside it will face the 
protest of the Labor Party against many sections of the re- 
port. Unless the advocates of the policy of extension meet 
the triple tests of inquiry, debate and politics, the minimum 
wage principle will be applied once more only to a narrow 
province of British industry. Those in this country who are 
interested in the subject will find in this contest in Great 
Britain instruction both in the economics and the politics of 
the minimum wage. ‘That instruction may be useful on the 
rare June day when the courts finally give the principle its 
bill of clearance. 

To understand the real import of the recommendations 
of the Cave Committee a few facts must be recalled. 
The first legislation providing for the establishment of living 
wage boards, or trade boards, as they are called, was passed 
in 1909. ‘This act might be applied only to trades where 
wages were ‘‘ exceptionally low ” after preliminary investi- 
gation similar to that undertaken by the state boards in this 
country. In each of those industries a board might be ap¢ 
pointed composed of an equal number of representatives of 
employers and workmen plus a small number of “ appointed 
members.’ We have the same arrangement in the District 
of Columbia, for example. The rates fixed by these boards 
were made obligatory, and enforceable by the machinery of 
the criminal law. 

In 1918 the scope of the legislation was extended far be- 
yond the class of industries to which it has been applied 
in the United States, and gave it a purpose hardly broached 
in this country. It is that extension and new purpose which 
are under question now. 

The minister, under the new act of that year, was author- 
ized to establish trade boards not only in trades in which he 
was satisfied the wage rate was “ exceptionally low as com- 
pared with that in other employments” but also if he was 
of the opinion. that no adequate machinery for collective 
bargaining existed in the trade, and that it was desirable 
to apply the act having regard for the rates of wages pre- 
vailing in the trade. Likewise the power of the boards was 
extended so as to enable them to fix not only minimum 
rates for unskilled work but also overtime rates and standard 
rates for more skilled work. This change led to the use 
of the boards not only as instruments to prevent sweating, 
but also as instruments for the regulation of wages generally 
in the trades concerned—trades in which no other organiza- 
tion for wage settlement existed. By the end of 1921 the acts 
had been applied to trades employing about three million 
workers, of whom about 70 per cent are women. 

In September, 1921, a committee was appointed to report 
to the minister of labor on the operation of these acts—under 
the chairmanship of Lord Cave. Its terms of reference were 
“to enquire into the working and effects of the Trade 
Boards Acts and to report what changes, if any, are re- 
quired.” Previous to this report, the only studies made on 
the subject were those of R. H. Tawney for the tailoring 
and chain making trades, which, in their penetrating effort 
to get at the facts by statistical inquiry, set a high water 
mark which the committee did not reach. It depended upon 
the testimony of witnesses, and undertook no independent 
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- definite state of affairs. 


investigations. For all these shortcomings, it is a mo: 
serious and careful study of the subject than any off 
study made in the United States. 
In its report the committee states that the trade boards 
have produced permanent benefits in substantially improvi 
“the conditions of the poorer and less skilled workers in th 
bc areata trades, and particularly of women workers ” 
“abolishing the grosser forms of underpayment and re; 
aeons wage conditions ” ; in affording “ protection to the 
good employer able and willing to pay a reasonable rate o 
remuneration to his workers,.from unscrupulous compet 
tors prepared.to take unfair advantage of the economic neces- 
sities of the workers”; in “ acting. as a stimulus to improve 
ments in working methods ” ; and in effecting better organi 
ation in the trades concerned and ‘improvement in indu 
trial relations.” That these results were effected in any sul 
stantial degree is an endorsement of the principal argume 
of the advocates of living wage legislation both in this count: 
and Great Britain. In recognition of them, nearly) all the © 
witnesses called by the committee desired the retention of the 
legislation—as far as it was concerned with sweating. The — 
report states that not only workers’ organizations but many 
employers paid ‘notable tributes ” to the achievements of — 
the boards. ‘The cry of “ ruin,’ which is still raised in this — 
country, was not heard. oan 
While the committee records these beneficial results, ie 
also makes certain important criticisms. “The first of thes 
is expressed as follows: 
Upon a review of the evidence given'on both sides . . . we 
have come to the conclusion that while the effect of the trade board 
system on trade and industry has occasionally been stated in terms 
of exaggeration, there is some substance in the allegation that the ~ 
operations of some of the boards have contributed to the volume of 
trade depression and unemployment. 
It declares that it is impossible to tell just how extensive 
this result was. As American legislation is subject to the — 
same criticism, it will be interesting to see, when the evidence ‘ 
is published, with ‘what concrete facts this criticism is sup- 
ported. Again, it states that the trade boards appear to fol- 
low no single principle in the determination of the mini- — 
mum rates in different trades, and says that this question ~ 
should be clarified. It furthermore declares that no clear © 
guidance is given by existing acts as to the conditions under ~ 
which trade boards should be set up and as to their powers — 
and functions when established. It raises the question as 
to whether the coercive power of the state, which is used 
by the trade boards, should be used merely to prevent “ th 
oppression of the worker ” or whether it should be applied : 
the general regulation of wages in trades where no other 
effective organization than the trade board may exist. It — 
declares for the former policy of limitation—virtually to — 
a return to the policy of 1909. In support | of this declaration — 
it gives little argument. It sounds, as it is read, as a ge 
eral judgment, rather than an inevitable deduction from 


The recommendations of the committee are many antl 
possible. to reproduce in detail. Some are concerned with 
tions of procedure and administration of no immediat 
terest in this country at Bree as Be 
be at some future time. 


follows: A repeal. of the trade boards duster ‘wo 
distinctly against the public interest. The esta 
a pane minimum wage by direct gee w 


; cohich two. editions hold; 
s low as compared with other ’ 
D ployments, _ and secondly where no adequate machinery 
sts for the effective regulation of wages throughout the 
rade. That it shall be the duty of the trade board to fix 
‘a general minimum rate for the general body of workers 
_ in a trade, such rate to be fixed with reference to the lowest 
_ grade of ordinary workers in the trade.” This rate should 
e enforceable under the criminal code, in accordance with 
“present procedure. All other rates—presumably established 
for the more skilled workers—should be recoverable only 
by civil proceedings, and the appointed members should not 
| take part in settling them. That would mean, in effect, the 
» removal of the compulsion in regard to these rates in many 
4 cases. If these recommendations should be put into effect, 
it would result in converting the trade boards into instru- 
ments for the combating of “ sweating” plainly and simply; 
a intentions of the Whitley Committee to make them 
agents of wage regulation throughout all that section of 
industry not sufficiently organized to have a Whitley coun- 
cil would be defeated, partly, at least. 

This last conclusion i is reached in a study of the commis- 
ion report just issued by the Trades Union Congress and 
‘the Labor Party. ‘This is an effective document drawn 
p by their Trade Boards Advisory Council, of which J, J. 
Mallon is ‘secretary. 

It deals point by point with the criticisms of the boards by 
Lord Cave’s committee and the limitations which will be 
‘imposed upon the boards if the recommendations of the com- 
mittee are given effect. It disputes the statement that the 
operations of the trade boards have contributed to the pre- 
vailing unemployment—quoting in support of its position 
the fact that the figures of unemployment given out under 
_ the Unemployment Insurance Acts show that while the 
average unemployment in the industries covered by these 
| acts was 13.15 per cent in April, 1920, the percentages in 
the largest occupation groups covered by trade boards were 
considerably lower. It defends the diversity of minimum 
Bp cates, established by the trade boards, and the different prin- 
ciples. used in their determination, as a consequence of the 
different circumstances in different trades. It protests against 
| the restrictions of the field of operation of the trade boards, 
i _recommended by the committee. ‘To quote: 

‘a “We construe these recommendations as amounting in fact to a 
proposal that in the future the state shall intervene only in the worst 
eases of “sweating” and as considerably restricting the future ex- 
tension of the acts, as anticipated _by the Whitley report. We are 
trongly of the opinion that it is desirable in the interests of the 
nd order of industry and of the community as a whole that effec- 
e measures should be taken, not only to prevent “sweating” but 
) assure, as far as possible, that reasonable wages, and, still more, 
proper facilities for collective bargaining be secured to all workers. 


Je, therefore, desire that the basis of the 1918 Act should be 
ained, 


a 
ey 
a 


f his report likewise ee Bree the recommendations 
which would restrict the pee ne powers of the boards. In 


ers, ail the use of the power of the state to enforce their 
s, after they have been examined and confirmed by 
ister of labor. 
power to send back any decision of a trade board for 
sideration. Se 

‘is but a summary of some of the important EB roblems 
gulation discussed i in the two olen Between 


entures in that. febia is being rade: and some, at 
ured a lasting public approval. They give 
idorsement| to the minimum wage principle 


‘ HERBERT Feis 
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THE “SURVEY 


‘the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


He possesses under the present act . 


limits i in 4 hy it has been fapelied s in the United ; 


Fail Music 


OR over forty years—with a much longer history in 
Rae countries behind them—certain large employers 
in the United ‘States have made music in their plants a 
means both of improving “morale” and increasing ef- 
ficiency. Such concerns as Marshall Field & Co., the 
American Steel and Wire Company, John Wanamaker Com- 


‘pany, Swift & Company, the Chevrolet and Studebaker 


motor companies, Armour & Company, the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, the General Electric Company, the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, and the Bethlehem Steel 
Company have found that regular performance of music 
lessens the labor’ turnover, makes for better relations be- 
tween employer and employed and reduces fatigue. 


these and other purposes has recently been inaugurated by 
Its Bureau of 
Industrial Music is the result of an intensive and extensive 
study by Antonette Ruth Sabel, its present director. She 
has reached the conclusion that music not only accomplishes 
the purposes mentioned above but that it “ makes a whole- 


some outlet for expression of the individual, carries its in- 


fluence into the home and from there into the community, 
and counteracts the more tawdry and sordid recreational 
activities of the average working man and woman.” Miss 
Sabel says: 


It must be borne in mind that only the standard music is studied, 
also that this is not community singing; it is the organization of 


groups that hold regular rehearsals each week for the study of- 
‘their music score. 


The Chamber of Commerce decided that by a bureau 


under the guidance of Miss Sabel not only might individual 
manufacturers be helped to introduce worth while musical 


-A more — 
general and sustained development of music in plants for 


activities but the musical standing and reputation of the _ 


whole city might be raised. A greater public desire for 
better concerts and for more opportunities of study, and 
a larger demand for musical instruments in the homes is 
said to have resulted in communities taking the matter up 


vigorously. Incidentally, the chamber also claims that music 
i lands 


in the plants ‘“‘ takes the place of soap box speeches 
that “efficiency and happiness are synonymous.” 


Industrial Notes 


N imposing-array of “confidential” reports at prices 

ranging from $5 to 25 cents has lately been sent out 
by the National Personnel Association of which William 
J. Donald is managing director. Each budget presents the 
results of a survey of some important aspect of industrial 
management, followed by practical suggestions. 
Preliminary Survey’ of the Problem of Representation in 
Industry contains a brief but adequate description of the 


major plans in operation at the present time and should be 


useful to managers considering the introduction of workers’ 
representation in their own plants. Other subjects dealt 
with are industrial education, transfer and. promotion, em- 
ploye stock-ownership plans, trade apprenticeship schools, 
office work schools, hygiene and sanitation for the workers, 


the housing problem, employe insurance and business sugges- 


tions from employes. 


COMPLETE disruption in an industry that has had pee 


rience of cooperation between workers’ and employers’ or- 


ganization is rare. Since the recently settled long continued © 


controversy in the New York ladies’ cloak, suit and skirt 


Thus a 


industry, somewhat strained relations, of course, remain. 
But this particular trade has given many examples of prac- 


commission, consisting of Benjamin Schlesinger for the 


‘Sd r et 


_ tical common sense ; and it is not surprising to hear that a 


i pala | ees 
i . a SA 


THEY CALL IT PARADISE 


One of the four coal mines in Kentucky owned by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
perhaps the only example on any scale of employment being provided by the workers in one 
With all the trade unionists’ theoretical dislike of “ welfare 
work,” the engineers have here created models of provision for the housing, schooling, retail pur- 
chasing and recreation of their employes. Of course, they pay standard wages and attempt to’ 
make the management and equipment of the mines themselves modern and conducive to health and 


skilled trade for those in another. 


well-being in every way 


Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, William R. Bassett, an 
industrial expert, for the employers, and Norman Hapgood 
as chairman, has been appointed to make an intensive study 
of the earnings of the workers and their periods of employ- 
“ment. The purpose of this survey is to bring to bear upon 
future wage determinations a much more accurate knowl- 
edge of the workers’ earnings in the course of the year— 
taking slack times with good times—than has hitherto been 
available. A first report is to be issued in December. 


OWING to widespread unemployment, the plans of the 
Mary MacArthur Memorial Committee have been in abey- 
ance for nearly a year. No more fitting memorial of this 
great woman trade union leader could have been thought 
of than the committeé’s scheme for a scholarship fund “ for 
the education and training of some of the many women 
who wish to serve the trade union and labor movement 
and whose inability to prepare themselves for the work they 
love more than any other is a personal injury to them and 
a heavy loss to labor and trade unionism.” ‘The secretary 
of the committee is Irene M. ‘Cowell, 32, Eccleston Square, 
London 8.W. ‘ 


FROM the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics comes 
a detailed and instructive report by Frederick L. Hoffman 
on the problem of dust phythisis in the granite-stone indus- 
try (Bulletin No. 293). Mr. Hoffman points out that ef- 


fective preventive effort is often neglected because of er-. 


roneous diagnosis of silicosis—a disease caused by the 
inhalation of dust with a high silica content—as pulmonary 
tuberculosis. This confusion arises from the fact that the 
dust disease predisposes to tuberculosis and is in its later 
stages usually found in complication with it.» The main 
prophylactic measure is one for the industrial manager: 
prevention of the generation of dust at its source. » . 
WITH no intention of any immediate change in wages or 
working conditions, the John Morrell Packing Company 


rock and intervening chambers—the lives of miners en- 


their medical work is particularly good. 


I 


er’s representatives an adv. 
committee on managemen 
which every contemplated chan 
of employment must be submit 
before going into effect. 


VEX WOMAN'S work is never dor 
4-4| Especially in Indiana, where 

only legal restriction on their em- 
ployment is a prohibition of facto 
_work by women between 10 P 
+ and 6 a. M., and in Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Iowa and West Virginia 

where there is not even that slight 
limitation. A comparison of legal 
hours of work for women, j 

published by the National Con 
sumers’ League, dispels the wide- 
spread illusion that the eight-hour 
day in America is normal am 
longer working days exceptiona 
The exact contrary is true. On! 
seven states and the District 
Columbia have laws restrictir 
women’s labor to forty-eight hour 
-a week—and in all of them th 
are permissible exceptions. 
culture and domestic service still 
_ are the largest unregulated occu: 
pations; next to them the handling of perishable food prod- 
ucts. A rough classification of the regulations clearly indi- 
cates that the legal regulation of hours is, generally speaking, 
not based at all upon the varying demands of different occu- 
pations on physical or mental energy, but purely on the e 

with which it can be enforced: ‘Thus, work in factories 
workshops and mills is to some extent regulated in fort 
four states, work in hotels in only twenty-seven. 


ers 


AN interesting instance in which swords have been ¢ 
verted into ploughshares is the new use found by the Unite 
States Bureau of Mines for the geophone, an instrume 
used in the late war to detect sounds made in the constr 
tion of military mines and tunnels. From tests conductes 
in the bureau’s experimental coal mine near Pittsburgh, it 
is believed that by means of the geophone—which det 
the sound of hammer blows through hundreds of feet 


tombed by fires and explosions will be more easily saved 
the future. MY Ae oe: 


ANOTHER lecture conference for ‘‘ works directors, 
agers, foremen and forewomen” was held in April a 
liol College, Oxford, and the proceedings have been pub 
lished. Psychological aspects of industrial relations we: 
the main subjects of discussion on this occasion. ee- 
American efficiency method 
said: » : 


I saw psychology used with great advantage, and cidental y 


engaged a psychologist in New York to come to old York. 
‘The welfare work in American factories is often very g 
The treatment of labor you see at its 
America. On the average, I think I may 


ane 


ie a. New cg in AS winter of 1921, a number 
_ of Portuguese youths suffered a kind of American- 
ization which i is not so rare as it should’ be. Other 


Four prone after the scmige and ‘clubbing of the Portu- 
guese ae oe a ponies part in Deeb: ooo of 


metimes dangerously antagonistic. i misunder- 


rganized good will. 
ative- as well as ca hon ae ee labor ‘unions, 
ternal orders, churches, schools, industries and stores, the 


oe ition eee yA. ae a MS C. A, Bey Scouts, the 


South Ais, ose Porto “He 
al By music, banners and short 
it ne in ; Le pageant parade—some- 


years old—is a typical industrial city, 
ae the one to pnbreduee: in it a 


3 phe want to fa erowelte 
‘us into forgetting all our 
ny San all they need; they do 
r you fool enough to imagine 

th the ceeele ye have hated 


find common 


examp. ‘of the segrega- 


or 


"i 


dings and Seine, it substitutes neighborliness and; 


New w League Of N Ba bors 


- community, there is similar suspicion and ignorance concern- 
ing the membership and measures of organized labor, — 
Who pays your salary? 


Aren’t the masters, the Aig employers, trying to put something ~ 
over on us? . 


Funny how charity and socal service and nice get-together amuse- 


“ments are always proposed to us in times of unemployment and - 


labor troubles! 
This smells like a scheme to make us forget our rights and our 
wrongs. 


Such were the suspicions which the Community Service rep- — 


- resentative encountered in some of the eight or ten unions he 


addressed. After a frank explanation and broad-spirited dis- ue 
cussion, the Central Labor Union undertook to rally a dele- 
gation ‘for the League of Neighbors. 

Elizabeth i is a microcosm—the modern world in miniature: 
The races, creeds and classes whose differences breed war 
are present in this city. If here it can be demonstrated that. 
peace and good will are practicable, that the varied kinds 
and classes of people can understand each other and can 
work together in neighborly spirit, shall not that have some ~ 


helpful significance nationally and even internationally ? 


Ill 
To help meet the need for 


“real sociability,’ a Recrea- 


tion Institute was followed by fortnightly meetings of the - 


‘stration: in Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Social Recreation Council of Community Service. Volun- 
teers were thus inspired to use games and social stunts to 
unify and socialize groups in churches, schools, fraternal — 
organizations and family homes. 
Community music also has been used as a socializing for 


since December, 1920, when an Italian singer, a natural — 


social worker of unusual winning power, was brought to — 
Elizabeth from two years of Community Service demon-— 
He has conducted one — 
hundréd and eighteen “ community sings ” with over thirty- 
five thousand people participating, has organized a Com- — 
munity Music Council with several subcommittees, and de- 
veloped community Christmas celebrations. In hundreds of 
interviews and friendly visits, largely to the homes of for- 
eign-born strangers, this truly "American Italian has removed — 


- misunderstandings and interpreted Elizabeth and America ye 


_ draw together the social agencies of Elizabeth. We hope Community 
. Service: will do that. 


ing industrial and foreign-born leaders, shall help to make the 


ih ih Amerien your i 


. permanent institutions, to capitalize general interest into self- 


» 


is suspicion of and oppo- 


groups which are self-starters—self-perpetuators when once 


to many newcomers—an individual and most essential form: 
of real ‘‘ Americanization.” ; 
In- ‘monthly rallies, representatives of established social : 


agencies, foreign greup leaders, industrial captains and any 
others who manifest a social service spirit have been invited 
to conduct a living survey, a progressive personal review, 


of the activities under way.or needed in the broad field of 3 
social work. At one of these meetings a leader in organized — 
philanthropy said: 


I hope those monthly rallies will lead to a regular council ae 
social agencies. Despite several trials, it has been impossible to 


- To which another replied: 
Yes, but do not stop there. Social workers are already getting 
together in these monthly rallies, but it is also desired that many 
other men and women not yet recognized as social workers, includ- 


social-civic field more democratic and more adequate to communit} o 


IV : 3 
0 


To transform meetings into movements and activities int 


support, to develop responsibility and thus to establish local 


ra 


started—this is the hardest, the most vital achievement in all — 3 
ge aeencats of social service and democracy. Of Eliza- 


> 
3 
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beth’s hundred thousand people, 2 per cent, according to 
common report, have borne all the burdens, done all the 
subscribing and directing for all the civic, philanthropic, so- 
Gial service agencies. Is there any way by which the whole 
democracy might function? How shall mere residents be 
transformed into active members of the community? Is the 
common average man worth while? 

Neighborliness is a lost art. Worse than that, it is so 
dead that many believe it never lived; few that it might 
live again. Typical stories from a halé dozen neighborhood 
rallies in Elizabeth reflect the present grim condition and 
the unhopeful attitude: 

A funeral in our block brought us all together and for a while 
the neighbors spoke when they passed. But it soon wore of and 
We're strangers again. 

Pve lived Siteen years in my home bat I don’t now the names 
of all the naighbors on my own side of the block. 

At the end of the block there are some Catholic families Should 
they be invited? 

i wouldn't call at that house because the people are not our kind. 
There's powder and rouge on the faces of the two girls whea they 
Start for work every morning. 

Pye just been hungry for this sort of thimg. My husband and 
me we have nothing but the newspapers and movies to take up cur 
Spare time. So its mighty nice to find we have neighbors who 
think I can help the rallies with my mesic. 

I don’t want to know everybody and I guess not everybody wants 
to know me. I prefer to pick my friends. 

Thus in the average community there is no common con- 
sciousness parallel or adequate to the common control, the 
general participation, which democracy is supposed to rep- 
resent. Consequently the average community loses all but 
an extremely small fraction (is it as much as 2 per cent?) of 
the loyalties, resourcefulness and service which the people 
might gladly contribute to the common life. 

Two superstitions block the way toward the more complete 
democracy—the more adequate social consciousness—that is 
needed. One superstition is that an unknown person is “ dif 
ferent.” The other is that a person whose race, color, creed, 
languaze. culture or power is unlike our own is “ undesir- 
able.” Yet experiences to the aay are quite common. 
People Who scom py in general cherish warm regards 
for “ my old mammy’ ‘old Uncle Richard ” whom they 
have intimately known. hem one has occasionally a chance 
acquaintance outside his narrow pale—a poverty-stricken 
woman, a fearsome radical, 2 queer alien—+whom he is sur- 
Prised.to find quite human and likable. In such individual 
excursions across the two superstitions—the imagined * * dii- 
ference ~ and the “ undesirability” of unknown folks—so 
many have discovered the common humanity of unfamiliar 
and supposedly inferior people that it should not be i impos- 
sible to generalize these discoveries into 2 common under- 


FARMERS BUILDING THEIR COMMUNITY HOUSE 
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every one, but until they are offered to all—and m ; 
priate, near-by, popular forms—there cannot be that « 
plete adequate community organization which is needed. 
‘Three activities which speak a universal language 
been successfully used in Elizabeth m neighborhood 
other group gatherings—music, games and talk. As ne 
atest derclops andl copreaes aoe 
organization, neighborhood needs of any kind may ben 
including cooperative buying, better gavbare removal, = 
tion of the bey problem and a host of other human z 
Specifically it is expected that community oremicaiee a 
progresses will bring new funds and workers to all the @ 
tablished agencies and institutions. Only one restrictaan re 
vails: the Community Service League of Neighbors 2 
cannot be used by any group which runs off into of troversial 
litical, economic, industrial or ES Only 
those broad human essentials which concem the whole com 
munity can be undertaken in the name of this new League ¢ 
Neighbors. 
“Tt can't be done in Elizabeth,” has long been the 
vailing local slogan. Community Service seeks to replace 7 
by a general conviction that “ In Elizabeth, it can be done: 
Cuaries F. Weiim 


Rural Community Buildings ~ 


ORTH and south, cast and west, the community 
iN of today is found. It is built m conservative 
England communities, in quiet southern villages, in brisk 
Vigorous mid-west country, in the oudst of wide re 
of treeless deserts and in little coast aities thick with 

Sometimes the house is more evident than the comm 
nity. When the inexpensive but hard-won little s we 
was built at Somerton, Arizona, ~ neighbors™ prac 
many 25 sixteen miles to reach it on almost indiscer 
trails through the sagebrush and sand. Only a few cott 
wood trees marked the spot as a possible “center” for t 
acherstaes of the Rounestesders at 15 Se eee re 
lamation project. But the little building served s 
as church and school, dancing floor and social aie 
the growth of the community made specialized build 
possible. 
The Neighborhood House near Jewell, Virginia, ss bu 
to unite two small settlements. It is situated alone at the 
fork made by the union of two roads, cach leading to/ay 
small group of homes, and each perhaps half a mile distant) 
Attractive signs in each little village point the way dows 
the road to Neighborhood House. : 
The crude but commodious community house m Placer 
County, Califomia, several miles out from Auburn, . 
not in sight of any other building until recently, but from 
the beginning it has served a large clientele of thrifty 
families, early equipped with automobiles and so socially in 
clined that all-day mectings or -a-night 
grams were the popular form of recreation. Even a 
farm wagons must be pressed into service, and long « iS 
tances must be covered, the fruit farming of calit 
can be arranged to provide for many and prolonged 3 
times. One hundred members, includmg grown-ups @ 
children, has been a not unusual attendance at the 
ings and community parties. An outsider might feel £ 
Se Ye ae 
prominent part in the program and represented an undue 
amount of work on the part of the women; but the won 


WIDE, SILENT SPACES WHERE THE 


ts do not seem to think SO, and their dinners and suppers 
greatly to the general air of good will and festivity. 


: The community Banya: movement enters the pice 


“The social and economic life on itive in farm neighborhood, and 
village and emall agricultural city is being organized on a com- 
} ‘munity basis. The great demand in connection with this social and 
nomic development is for an adequate building program, good 
using facilities and expressive architecture. The country-life 
ovement, which sums up modern thought on the life side of the 
_ farm, is a community movement in large part and welcomes the 
‘community house as a tangible symbol of rural society unity. 


The variety of types of community houses and the diver- 


gent types of communities they serve are striking features. 
Each attracts attention and interest for its own reason. The 


z lew England green of Holden, Massachusetts, a small but 

very old and conservative rural community, is no more in- 

egal on the ‘tele than i As he aioe farmers’ club 
it 


or Silk the a a ode of the community house 
ount Tamalpais, California, reminiscent of Spanish Mis- 
ions of long ago, and the center of all those outdoor fetes 
ich the climate of the state makes possible during many 
s of the year. 
Interest in rural community aides: is both Sidesnread 
id ke Most of those in small villages and-in open coun- 
ry have been built during the past ten years, although 
re found with histories extending over two decades. 


n som: Ptortinity oucs such as the one at Roslyn, 
York, many as fifteen organizations meet regularly, 
ations for men, for women, for children 


1 for whole ea The “possession of an attractive 


-“ 
te 


A 


‘ones country of long distances, houses 
hat are not the pau meeting place of 


eT ee. &-—\ © 


= tee sa deciomateation 
_ for the county agricultural 
for the public 
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“fine historic mansion restored for the purpose, on the typical 


*he his emorial eee have added impetus to a move-" 


complete, including : 


SOCIAL CENTER AFFORDS NEEDED RELIEF 


moving picture machines, gymnastic apparatus, libraries and 
stage settings. Some of the community houses owning large 
grounds are surrounded by wide lawns, tennis courts, play- 
grounds and athletic fields. 

The real worth of a neighborhood house to a community 
is by no means measured by its completeness, however, in 
buildings, grounds or equipment. In the homesteading areas 
where many families are still living in tar paper shacks or 
other temporary quarters and where no home has as yet been 
built larger than absolutely necessary to house the imme- 
diate family, a common meeting place, no matter how 
meager, plays an important part in the life of the people, 
especially among the younger members of the neighbor- 
hood. Particularly is thue true in the irrigated areas sur- 
rounded by the immense isolation of the great desert. 
There are many who love the wide, silent spaces, and many 
who feel their fascination, but in other cases isolation 
presses on the nerves of the individual as relentlessly as does 
over-crowding on some tenement dwellers. To these the 
social center affords the needed relief and pleasure, even 
as the settlement house provides relief from opposite condi- 
tions for the city women and children. 

If the value to the neighborhood of a community build- 
_ ing is to be estimated by the uses to which it is put and 

the needs that it satisfies, the rural community building, as 

a general rule, must be accorded a high place. In many ~ 

cases, best and fullest use of the house has not yet been 

attained, but effective use is a matter that is usually de- 

veloped with the years. The community home that begins 

in a small way and gradually develops to meet the definite 

and known needs of its neighborhood is usually building 

on a firm foundation. CaRoLINE B. SHERMAN 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Through Rebote to Civic Rights. 


EBOTE, not the bull-fight, is the national game of 
Mexico. It requires of the player a high degree of 
eee. skill, team-work, and the spirit of fair play. 

Rebote has become a magic word among the Latin- 
Americans of Oxnard, California. The pool and billiard — 
parlors along Saviers Road, the Chinatown of this little i 
community of five thousand, have lost the bulk of their 
patronage. The Community Service playground in the © oe 

center of ““Main Street” has become the community center 
for the more than two thousand Latin-Americans who live 
in this “quarter” of the city. 
The playground is in use day and night. In the ate 
morning of every day in the week four players start off the 2 
game of rebote. From that moment until ro P. M. a stream 4 
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of players come and go. The partners who lose their game, 


in accordance with a well established rule, must step out to — 
_ Tegional: studies which have for their object the linking 
_ the city’s plan to those of surrounding communities, 


give place to those waiting to play. Besides the four playing, 
there are usually from fifteen to twenty-five standing beside 
the court awaiting their turn or enjoying the sport as spec- 
tators. On Sundays and holidays there is often a larger 
crowd. 

The game is played similarly to that of handball; but the 
rebote court has two walls instead of three, and the ball 
may be bounced off the side wall after having been driven 
first against the backstop. The court is sixty feet long by 
twenty wide. 
netting extending two feet higher. 

Horseshoes, although a new game to the Latin-Americans, 
is also becoming popular at this playground. Three links 
have been installed. ‘This game derives its stimulus from 
the enthusiasm with which the Anglo-Americans have taken 
it up under the direction of a league in which twelve teams 
of ten play each week. It provides the melting pot for the 
several races in the Saviers Road District. Pete Parash, the 
Greek proprietor of the California Fruit Market, which is 


beside the playground, is an enthusiastic player ‘and thor-_ 


- oughly appreciates his responsibility as custodian of horse- 

shoes, rebote balls, and other equipment. Japanese and 
Chinese boys, and occasionally Anglo-Americans, join in the 
sport of trying to pitch ringers, 

There is a tendency on the part of many- to regard the 
Mexicans as “Choloes’”—fit subjects of charity, necessarily 
to be considered as of a low order, to be shoved off into one 
corner of the community for their living quarters and kept 
at a distance in all community matters. An examination of 
‘historical facts will reveal to any one that not only were 
our fellow Europeans responsible for the degradation of the 
people of Mexico, but our own hands are not clean. As we 
are responsible for the Latin-Americans here we must accept 
the obligation to help them to become citizens, not merely 
by virtue of having satisfied certain legal requirements, but 
citizens through participation in community affairs and 
through assuming their full share of responsibility for the 
betterment of the community. 

So far as Community Service of Oxnard is concerned 
there is recognition of the fact that only a beginning has 
been made through democratic participation in recreational 
activities. Years of persistent effort will be required. 
Charity can never take the place of cooperation; the people 
must do the thing themselves. TaM DEERING 

Oxnard, California _ 


News From Massachusetts 
AYOR CURLEY of Boston has appointed an advisory 


commission to cooperate with the City Planning Board 

in preparing a zoning ordinance. Several of the outlying 

towns of Greater Boston already have zoning systems which 

go far to prevent the topsy-turvy development of the metrop- 
olis in the past. 

Among other Massachusetts cities that are busy with the 

regulation of their future growth is Springfield. Here the 


Planning Board has just issued an elaborate and well illus-. 


trated progress report by its consulting engineers, the Tech- 
nical Advisory Corporation of New York—behind the 
anonymity of which are the personalities of E. P. Goodrich 
and George B. Ford. Springfield, although the history of 
its efforts at city planning goes back to the Seventeenth 
Century, 


has been no more fortunate than other cities in its promt Just as 


elsewhere, public garages, stores and even factories have been in- 
_ vading residential districts; large apartment houses, in considerable 
numbers, have been built out to the street line and to the side lot 


lines in the heart of open residence blocks where the homes had- 


ample front and side lawns. 
And so the story goes. In addition to a siiritbes of sepa- 
ate 9 ose on the location of public buildings and par- 


THE 8t 


Pecos | aie Srobiggs the report covers a he 


-terim action has been made necessary. by the urgency of 
~need, the board takes a long view of its responsibilities 


The backstop is twenty-four feet high with 


; juvenile delinquency, of the city’s historic pride, of the 


women’s clubs and ‘is Red Cre lave: per 


eae of the Andrews Set Mills, was one. 


zoning ordinance and map and the beginnings of a sevieay 


only in outline but in some detail. Moreover, though 


has in hand the preparation of a budget over a peri 
twenty-five years or more “ to show how the acquisition 
development of each of the various items (in the city pl 
should be distributed and at what date each part of 
recommendation should be carried into effect.” It is as 
rare in American municipal politics to find so businessli 
procedure carried into practice as well as preached. 

From Worcester also comes a report prepared by 
Technical Advisory Corporation. As this deals with | t 
preliminary stages of the’ procedure (under the auspices of ¢ 
citizens’ committee), it contains more of the effective so 
diagnosis by which Mr. Ford so often has succeeded in g 
ing public support for costly but necessary city sere 
schemes. Thus the street plan, in a series of maps and arti 
cles, is brought into direct relation with the prablena 


atious invasion of the home districts by industries, of 
gestion, of recreation, of losses from fires. This repor 
published, by the way, Be the enters of. 
Worcester Telegram. 


Two Feaaple ee 
OMMUNITY organization is not always a matter 
involved committee systems and programs. More oftel 

it arises spontaneously from an immediate social need r 
nized by the people and met in neighborly cooperation. 
then becomes the task of the skilled organizer to pres 
the immediate gain in mutual helpfulness through perma 
association for more remote ends. Whether success in thi 
is achieved or not, the concrete realization of a single co 
munity project in itself is of immense value in helping 
create the atmosphere and spirit of good citizenship. Th 
following two examples are communicated by Ethel Ar 
of Community Service: 


WHEN practoally all ne its conmeeanign mes away 4 0 

the neighborhood of the Calvary Church in Buffalo 
the once fine old residence section became a place of lod 
houses, the beautiful church stood empty and forlorn. 
could it be made a community asset? This question 
terested its pastor as much as it did the new people in 
neighborhood. ‘They needed a cafeteria. Could ther 
one in the church? Why not? So a cafeteria was s 
last fall, and it is now a self-supporting and successful 
ness. There are many noon-hour and evening acti it 
dancing and games in the church, and it is crowded every t 

and night. A new feature installed this summer is a bow 
ing alley. 


TO: turn an old bar room, gambling dive: wad & 

which for years had been a poisonous spot in the com n 
into a recreation center, has been one of the achie 
this season of the people. of ‘Newport, Kentucky. 
hundred employes of one of the steel plants live in the n 
borhood. The eager interest and enthusiasm of the ) 
men and boys. who used to gather in the sal D 
been enlisted i in the planning of athletic contests 


are reading rooms and other club. rooms. Jose 


teenth Census of the United States, Population 
~ 1920, Occupations of Children] there were in 1920 
er a million (1,060,858) children between 10 and 16 years 
_ of age gainfully employed in the United States—647,309 
or 61 per cent in agricultural pursuits, 185,337 or 17.5 
er cent in manufacturing and mechanical industries, and 
143,508 or 13.6 per cent in trade and clerical occupations. 
The number of child workers between 10 and 14 years of 
ge was 378,063. Although the great majority of these 
328,958 or 87 per cent) were employed in agricultural 
ursuits, 17,213 were engaged in trade, 12,172 in domestic 
d personal service, 9,473 in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries, and 6,927 in clerical occupations. No informa- 
ion is available regarding working children under the age 
of ten, though many are known to be employed, especially 
in such occupations as agriculture and street trading. 


with the 1910 statistics, not only in the total number of 
children at work but also in the numbers employed in each, 
the general occupational divisions, except two which 
umerically are of relatively little importance. As com- 
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uleure, forestry. and animal husbandry..... .647,309 
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d M ufacturing and mechanical industries nena -.185,337 
: ans etation ees eet Ron), + eRe . 18,912 
: oy ae Bee. 63,308 
| | ket personal service. ees “ :. verses 54,006 _ 
eich ee te sedge. 80,340. 
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Labor at the Fourteenth Census 


_ pared with an increase of 15.5 per cent in the child population 


_ These figures show a considerable decrease in comparison © 


1900 of 34.8 per cent in the number of children engaged i1 
agricultural pursuits was reported, although no similar in 
_ crease in the total number of agricultural workers occurred, 
_and a marked decrease took place in the number of children 


instruction that enumerators return an occupation for every 
in each rincipal et : - i 
C in farm work in the decade 1900-10 is due mainly to the 


z Conducted by 
PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, the number of children gain- 
fully employed decreased almost half (46.7 per cent). In 
the proportion, also, of all children of these ages who are 
gainfully employed a corresponding decrease took place— 
from 18.4 per cent in 1910 to 8.5 per cent in 1920. ‘The de- 
cline shown in both actual numbers and proportion employed 


is most striking in connection with agricultural pursuits, in 


which the numbers decreased 54.8 per cent, or from 72.0 per. 

cent to 61.0 per cent of the total number of children gainfully 

employed. Marked decreases are shown also for the mining — 
occupations (60.2 per cent), domestic service (51.9 per 
cent), and manufacturing and mechanical industries (29.0. 
per cent). 

‘The proportion of persons gainfully employed in the total 
population 10 years of age and over declined slightly during 
the same period; but in all except two of the principal occu- 
pational groups (agriculture and domestic service) an in- 
crease occurred in both numbers and proportion of the total 
population at work. The large increase in the total numbers 
of persons employed in clerical pursuits and public service — 
(not elsewhere classified) is reflected in increases in the num- 
ber of workers under 16 years of age in these occupations. 
Similarly for the two occupations, agriculture and domestic 
service, in which the total numbers employed declined be- 
tween 1910 and 1920, a considerably greater decline in child - 
laborers is reported. Still, in the majority of occupations, — 
although the total number of workers increased, both the 
number and proportion of children at work declined, and in 
every group except public service the proportion of increase 
is less or the proportion of decrease greater among the child — 
laborers than among the working group as a whole. oe 

According to the interpretation of the Census Bureau, the 
decrease in the number and proportion of children employed 


between the two census periods is partly real and partly ap- 


parent, the apparent difference being due to differences in’the 


_ time or method of enumeration. The principal explanations 


advanced by the bureau for the decrease are: : 
The change in census date from April 15 in 1910 to January 1 ~ 


_ in 1920; 


A relative over-enumeration in 1910; 

Increased legal restrictions affecting child labor, better compulsory 
education laws, and more efficient administration of these two 
classes of laws. Rie 
_ The effect of the change in census date which the Census — 
Bureau regards as the principal factor in the reduction of 


_ child labor reported in 1920, is explained as follows: 


It is believed that when the enumeration was made in 1920 (as 
of January 1) many children usually employed as farm laborers 
were not then at work and were not returned by the census enum- — 
erators as gainfully occupied. This appears to have been true — 
especially in the case of children living on the home farm. The — 
enumerators’ schedules show that a considerable proportion of such — 
children were returned as neither attending school nor being gain- — 


_ fully occupied. 


_ The belief that part of the decrease in agricultural work- — 


ers may be explained by an over-enumeration in the 1910 é 


census is supported by the fact that in 1910 an increase over 


engaged in non-agricultural pursuits. In 1910, much more 
emphasis was placed than in 1900 and in 1920 upon th 


child gainfully employed. It is, therefore, believed possible by — 
census officials that the apparent increase in children engaged 
en-— 
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Proportion of the total number of persons under 16 years of , 
age engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits in 
the 28 states employing the largest number of children in 
these industries, 1910 and 1920 


umeration as gainful workers in 1910 of farm children who 
merely did-chores or performed other light tasks not consid- 
ered gainful occupations in 1900 or 1920. However, at each 
of the last three censuses, including that of 1910, enumer- 
ators were specificially instructed not to return as gainfully 
employed children working for their parents at chores, 
errands or household work. Furthermore, inquiries regard- 
ing child labor made by the Children’s Bureau covering the 
agricultural seasons of 1920 and 1921 point to the possibility 
that the difference in the proportion of farm workers among 
children reported in the last three censuses, in so far as it is 
attributable to a change in instructions, is due not so much 
to an over-enumeration in 1910, as to under-enumeration in 
1900 and 1920. The Children’s Bureau findings in the 
farming areas studied, which covered parts of New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia, Michigan, Colorado and Texas, would 
indicate that the proportion of children employed as farm 
laborers for the whole or part of the farm season is consid- 
erably greater than the proportion reported even by the 1910 
census. . 
Fortunately, the statistics of employment in the non-agri- 
cultural occupations are not influenced by these factors. The 
decrease of 26 per cent in the number of child workers as 
contrasted with a 20 per cent increase in the total number of 
persons so employed may therefore safely be attributed to 
conditions affecting directly and especially the labor of chil- 
dren, chief among which are the enactment or strengthening 
of legal regulations. During the decade 1910-1920 the mini- 
mum age laws were strengthened in at least one-half of the 
states, either by raising the age or by increasing the number 
of occupations to which the law applied, or in both ways; 
and in many states these measures were supplemented by the 


raising of the educational, physical or other requirements 


with which a child has to comply before being permitted to 
go to work. The number of states fixing maximum working 
hours for children under 16 in any considerable group of 
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occupations increased from 7 to 28, and the number of those 
having no prohibition of night work of such children fell 
from 23 to 7. The possibility of adequate enforcement of 
these various regulations was greatly increased by both legis- 
lative and administrative action. Moreover, the standards of 
compulsory education laws were generally raised, and in 
1920 every state had such a law, whereas in 1910 there were 
7 states without compulsory education provisions. A new 
type of legislation, providing for the part-time education of 
employed children during their working time, was in the 
last decade passed in 22 states; and where it had become 
operative in 1920 undoubtedly had an influence upon the 
extent of child employment. 4 cae 
The various state laws regulating the employment of 
children were greatly strengthened with respect to two im- 
portant occupational groups by the passage, in 1916, of the 
first federal child labor law, which established minimum age 
and hour standards for mines and quarries and for the man 
facturing industries. The federal child labor tax law, effec- 
tive within a yedr after the first federal law was declared 
unconstitutional in 1918 and providing for similar stand 
was in effect at the time of the 1920 census. The influence 
of the federal law in raising standards and thus reducing the 
number of children at work is indicated by the fact that a 
the time the child labor tax law was declared unconstitutiona 
(May, 1922), only 13 states measured up in all particul. 
to the federal standards. ess eee 
The influence of restrictive legislation is most striking ar 
most obvious in the case of the mining occupations. — 
number of children under 16 employed in mining declined 
per cent as compared with an increase of 13 per cent in 
total number of persons engaged in the industry. Amon; 
principal mining states only two, Illinois and In 
not raised their minimum age to 16 (the stand: 
the federal law) during the period 1910-1920. Illi 
had a 16-year age minimum for mining in 1910, 


aN 1910 and 1920, showed a 
the mining industry of 61.4 per 
as eed with an increase of 37.1 per cent in the 


uence of the federal law in a state with lower standards. 
the manufacturing occupations the influence of legisla- 
jon is almost as obvious as in mining. Except in a few 
tates in which no great change in legal or administrative 
andards was operative—such as Connecticut, Massa- 
usetts, Rhode Island—and the standards of which, at least 
to minimum age in factories, conformed both in 1910 and 
“in 1920 to those of the federal law, decreases in child work- 

ers, in many cases of from 40 to 60 per cent, were reported. 
Decreases were generally greatest in states where the mini- 
‘mum age had been raised during the decade, such as Maine 
(67.8 per cent), Ohio (59.8 per cent), Alabama (59.5 per 
cent), Maryland (49.4 per cent), and Florida (48.6 per 
ent) ; or where the unsatisfactory character of state law or 
. dministration had necessitated the issuance of federal certifi- 
| cates" of age, as in Virginia (46.6 per cent), Georgia (50.0 
|, per cent), North Carolina (53.2 per cent), and South Caro- 
ina (62.5 per cent). The largest number of children en- 
raged in manufacturing pursuits are, as reported in previous 
nsuses, employed in textile industries, almost half of them 
| in cotton mills. The decrease in the proportion of children 
a employed in these industries is comparatively large, especially 
in the case of the cotton industry. For the textile industries 
1s a whole the number of children decreased from 77,967 to 
,049, or by 29.9 per cent as compared with a 75.9 per cent 
crease in the total number of textile workers. In the cotton 
mills the proportion of children decreased from 40,572 to 
21,875, or 46.1 per cent- as compared with an increase of 
‘01.0 per cent in the total number of cotton mill operatives. 
though figures are not yet available to show the numbers 
of minors employed in the textile industries by states, the 
that little if any decrease in manufacturing occupations 
children as a whole is reported for the principal cotton and 
extile states of the North indicates that the decreases in child 
abor in the cotton industry were principally in the southern 
tates where considerable advance had been made in child 
bor and education ‘laws and where the influence of the 
deral law was especially strong. 
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dren at work reported by the census for the last decade 
resents a See decrease i in child labor which can with little 
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al number of persons employed—apparently a case of the . - 


Much of the decline in the numbers and proportion of | 


Percentage of increase or decrease - 


ailieg Nien were at work in 1920, and since that date — 
the federal child labor tax law has been declared unconstitu- 
tional so that a census taken today would probably show 
larger numbers. ELten NATHALIE MaATTHEWs 
Director, Industrial Division, 

United States Children’s Bureau. 


Do You Want a Playground? 


Aye Harmon Foundation has discovered through its 
efforts to arouse community interest in playgrounds 
that small places show the most lethargy in the matter of 
recreation. ‘The larger number of requests for assistance © 
come from towns and cities in the Middle West of fifteen 
thousand population and over. In these larger places, the — 


citizens, it appears, find it difficult to decide what kind of 


playgrounds they want. Some would like a central park, 
while others urge sectional play spaces, and usually the de- 
cision is suspended for a considerable time. To get more ~ 
rapid action, the foundation is now making the following 
offer to communities: 

It will give the services of its staff to any community of 
fifteen thousand and under that is within two hundred and 
fifty miles of New York or to any town of ten thousand 
and under anywhere in the United States [see the SURVEY 
for December 24, 1921, page 456]. It will contribute 10 
per cent of the amount of money raised for the purchase 
of land for a playground if some local organization will it- 
self conduct the campaign for the playground rather than 
depend for this upon the foundation. If a town has insuf- 
ficient play space and is in danger of losing what space it has. 
but cannot raisé money immediately with which to buy land, 
the foundation will purchase a piece of land outright and 
lease it without charge to the town or to a responsible asso- 
ciation for a term of five or ten years. Any time during 
that period the town will be given the privilege of buying 
the property at cost. The stipulation is made, however, | 
that the land must not be less than two acres in extent and 
must cdst not more than two thousand dollars, 


For the Child 


HAT there should be “ better relationships between the 
field representatives of national organizations that © 
serve the communities and states of the nation” is, perhaps, 
the most striking statement in the first annual report of the — 
National Child Health Organization, Through its various — 
studies and communities, the organization is bringing about 
closer team play between the agencies engaged in the promo- 
tion of child health. 
AS committee on the health education of school children is _ 
attempting “to outline the most important facts which the 
average community wishes to know in planning well cor- 
related work for the health of its school children.” An ad- 
visory committee on foods and nutrition is studying the = 
nutrition problem of the average community. It is also 
drawing up standards of training for nutrition specialists 


while a sub-committee has under preparation a definition of 


malnutrition. ie 
The child health demonstration at Mansfield, Ohio, isnow 
well under way. An advisory council, representing the lead- 
ing professional, business and labor groups in the commun- 
ity, has been formed, to assume the community’s responsi 
bility for its part in the demonstration. The board of | 
education has appointed a member of its staff to serve as the ? 
director of health education in the public schools for the ‘a 


; demonstration. 


During December of last year, ‘seven national and two 
state health agencies made a cooperative inquiry into condi- 
tions relating to child health in Erie County, New Yorkies 


EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 


- continuous history of twenty-five years. 


By Jesse Frederick Steiner. University of Chicago Press. 

99 pp. Price, $1.00; with postage from the Survey, $1.05. 
Organized training for social workers in this country has a 
At the beginning of 
that period there was in existence one school maintaining a six 
weeks’ summer course. When Professor Steiner wrote this 
monograph (1921) he discovered twenty-eight educational in- 
stitutions “offering professional courses in social work,” and 
others have since entered the field. 

The only record of this development, of its meaning, its 
achievements and its problems, is contained in the announce- 
ments of the schools themselves and in scattered papers in the 
proceedings of various conferences, notably the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. Professor Steiner has performed a 
useful service in presenting education for social work as a move- 
ment with a history, some achievements, many problems and, 
at least by inference, a promising vitality. His study does not 
pretend to be exhaustive. It is, however, exceedingly sugges- 
tive and may be taken as an accurate presentation of the fun- 
damental problems in this field, the difficulties of which are not 
minimized, 

Training for social work requires students who have been 


‘prepared for professional study, an adequate supply of teaching 


material, facilities for field work which is really educational 
and teachers equipped by both training and experience for a 
specialized educational task. Each of these requirements, as 
Professor Steiner makes clear, presents stubborn difficulties 
to any educational institution. Moreover, they do not lie alto- 
gether on the surface, which gives an appearance of success 
to many training programs much too unsubstantial to deserve 
recognition. Professor Steiner’s discussion would probably 
not deter any educational institution which contemplates the 
establishment of a training school for social workers, but it 
should give any such a sobering sense of the difficulty of 


making good. 


Professor Steiner believes that the origin of organized train- 
ing for social work, within the field itself rather than within 
the universities, has tended hitherto to over-emphasize the 
practical side of training. There is some basis for this belief. 
Until the large number of university schools came into exist- 
ence (the majority of them are not over five years old) there 
was much less discussion by the training schools of the im- 
portance of the social sciences to such training than has taken 
place since, although their importance has always been recog- 
nized. Io one who comes to the administration of professional 
education from the field of social work rather than from a 
university faculty, it looks as though the pendulum had swung 
too far the other way. Social work has developed a content 
which makes.the training of social workers a problem of pro- 
fessional rather than academic education. The social sciences 
in a university are part of the academic curriculum. Their 
value for the prospective social worker is so clear that many 
universities have regarded academic courses in social sciences 
as in themselves adequate for the training of social workers. 
Moreover, the university has been loath to recognize practical 
work as worthy of academic credit. All of this has tended to 
make training- for social work, in the judgment of the most 
thoughtful practitioners, academic and superficial. 

Professor Steiner recognizes the danger of this and warns 
the universities against it. Following his argument, however, 
one surmises that in his belief a university well equipped for 
the teaching of the social sciences probably has more to con- 
tribute to the professional education of social workers than 
has the field of social work itself. With this most thoughtful 
social workers would probably disagree. 

In his discussion of field work Professor Steiner is likely also 


to encounter disagreement on the part of some practical social 


workers. He states: “There is no inherent reason why a 


_ social agency that has been requested to furnish field-work 


training for students should not do this.in a satisfactory manner. 


The acceptance of such responsibility is by no means incompati- 


ble with a sound administration of their work. As a matter of 
fact the giving of such training must be regarded as one of 
the regular duties of a well-equipped organization.” This does 


much less than justice to the problem which a request for field 
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make the child a future man, or as they say, a future ‘; 


work presents to an agency. Field training takes time id 
requires the possession by the field trainer of qualifications 
which are not demanded to the same extent by her non-training 
functions. If an agency is to be fair to itself in providing field 
work opportunities for the school it must make some reall 
radical administrative readjustments and additions to its st 
Field work is not merely a matter of willingness on the part o 
an agency to receive students from the school who will be 
allowed to work for a time under its auspices. Such an expe- 
rience may be interesting but educationally of little value. To 
make the experience educationally sound requires the thinking 
not merely of the school but of the leaders in the agency. ah 
This attitude toward the responsibility of the agency is 
possibly influenced by the author’s conception of the place of 
field work in the whole program of professional education. He 
thinks of it apparently as that part of the curriculum through 
which the students learn technique-and see the working out o 
theories which they—have learned in class. It may be ques- 
tioned whether any part of the professional curriculum, least 
of all field work, is. justified if its sole purpose is to develop 
technique. In practice technique cannot be separated from 
knowledge and philosophy. An experience which developed tech- 
nique alone in any field which has to do directly with human 
beings would be sterile and dangerous. , Moreover, certain parts 
of the experience of acquiring technique can be more effectively 
provided in class than in the field. te s 
The function of field work is precisely the same as the 
function of work in the classroom. They are different medi 
for accomplishing the same purpose, and this purpose is the 
whole purpose of the school. One reason for the existence of 
schools is that students trained wholly in the field receive 
professional equipment that is not well balanced. The reason 
for including field work in the curriculum of a school is pre 
cisely the same. The lack of balance in either case is due not t 
the absence of certain necessary elements in training but to th 
fact that these elements are present in the wrong proportion 
Field work and class work supplement each other, not because 
the necessary phases of training are divided between the two 
experiences, practice and technique being the function of one, 
theory and the acquisition of facts of the other, but because in 
order to secure a well-balanced training -it seems to be neces 
sary in a sense to cover the whole ground twice, once in class 
and once in field work, with the inevitable differences in em 
phasis and comprehensiveness which the two experienc 
will show. es . 2S aaa 
Social work at the present time is struggling to find the basi 
for its own development. A workable scheme of professiona 
education has apparently been an important factor in th 
achievement of stability in the older professions. It has an 
important bearing upon the present professional problems of 
social work. Professor Steiner’s book should be read by every 
practicing social worker and every teacher interested in th 
problem of professional education in this field. Both groups 
will find his discussion helpful and are likely to find themselves ~ 
agreeing more often than dissenting. Porter R. LEE 


THE CHILD AND THEHOME ee 
By Benzion Liber. Rational Living, 61 Hamilton Place, N 
York. 256 pp. Price, $2.50; with postage from the SURVEY. 
$2.65. ies is ‘ . ie : 

“The aim of education,” says Mr. Liber, “should not b 


citizen.’ He is something now. I see in the boy and girl a 
and a woman of five or eight years.” In other words, a 
live for present good as well as for the future; child 
be allowed to do so too. So, Mr. Liber says, we sh 
force our taste in dress or in conduct or in manne: 
child, however tempted we may be to make him suc 
as our admirable selves. Pam Sieneeed 
Much shrewd analysis of our own minds com 
writer’s analysis of the child and many suggestion: 
which we, who have been teaching the new methods 
cation, will “wonder why I did not think of th 


i Phe Parelts Awislance by 
the mind your o ” part of it. Suffice it to 
if you don’t your strong neighbor may make you sorry; 
helpless baby cannot. — 

e volume is a primer of liberty and interesting to experts 
ell as to tyros; which cannot be said of many primers, nor 
deed of many books, even of novels. 

Mr. Liber is a vegetarian, and though he makes but a few 
Y . on that subject in n this volume, they are temperate and 
¥ : Botton HALL 


E HISTORY OF PUBLIC POOR RELIEF IN 
SSACHUSETTS 
Robert W. Kelso. Houghton-Mifflin Co. 200 pp. Price, 
.50; with postage from the SuRvEY, $2.60. 
Vithout introduction or bibiliography, and with merely essen- 
‘tial footnotes, this compact volume by the past president of the 
ational Conference of Social Work might serve as a model 
‘more pretentious histories. Its author, executive secre- 
‘y of the Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare for 
years and now executive secretary of the Boston Council 
ial Agencies, has the breadth of view and the experience 
ake his presentation of history significant. 
After establishing the thesis that out of the forum of village 
spring the uses and customs of men which end in becoming 
law of the land, he says that this generalization applies 
Y peculiar force to governmental systems for the telief of 
erty and distress. In two brief chapters he reviews the 
ground of. English poor relief and the social foundations of 
w England; in the two following i is developed the origin of 
ttlement law and the status of legal settlement in Massa- 
etts at the present day, showing that, although the law of 
egal settlement is not concerned with the support of the poor 
chnical sense, yet it is “the commanding | factor in the 
gperations of selectmen and overseers of the poor.” 
“Massachusetts towns actually relieved the poor is de- 
some detail up to the period when relief functions 
be. oaelagee ae the state—a movement culminating 


are. Node up fp. one on oh nas in. Shieh he Cl des 
revolt against the warehousing of children in institu- 
1 the vicious and the defective was the first great step 
e history of child care, the extension of the placing-out 
o all children, through the medium of the State Board 
lacing agency, was undoubtedly the second,” 

oie summary he concludes that ‘if the state ad- 
1 is maosate, ee serene administration does not 
he answer to this, he thinks, has 


—Itis Hee but i it. is unscientific. oo 


1S t—the system of the future must combat it. 
lume is well organized and replete with con- 
and with pertinent information. It gathers into 
review a vast amount of scattered material. 
Mary ROpER?s; CooLIDGE 


loway. Se eidin Press. 99 pp. Price, 


he sha a the SURE Si 10. 


a ribet and under- 
ai ublimation,”.“ project,” “concept,” 


eee become aon with 


. le 


all,” he says, “ 


ntal defect is the great menace to modern society; existing 


TOWARDS THE GREAT PEACE 
By Ralph Adams Cram. Marshall Jones Co. . Boston. 
pp. Price, $2.50; with postage from the Survey, $2.60. 
In spite of their exceedingly pessimistic view of our present 
social life, Mr. Cram’s books are among the few essays pub- 
lished i in America that give one hope for a way out of the im- 
passé into which materialism and equalitarianism have brought 
the western world. Aristocrat though he is, his sympathies 
with the “submerged proletariat ” 
most noisy propagandist of the gospel that “‘ all men are equal.” 
He seeks a society in which, by an organic grouping, all will 
find their natural level, a society without the psychological but 
none the less crushing pressure of our advertising ‘“‘ bourgeois 
traders, managers and financiers.” 
In the present book, Mr. Cram contends more especially 


264 


against a superficial interpretation of evolutionary processes 
which, in the case of man, recognizes only progressive but not 


retrogressive trends; and with the aid of clever diagrams pic- 


tures the penetration of matter by spirit which has its down-~ 


ward as well as upward curves. 
Much there is in this book to which both students of biology 
and of social evolution will take exception, because many of the 


suggestions made are supported less by tangible evidence than by _ 


intuitive understanding of life; and much there is, undoubtedly, 
which, tentatively advanced as likely hypothesis, the author 


himself would not be prepared to defend as absolute truth. But 


there remains a residuum of wise reflection too rare in these 
days of hurried deduction from ascertainable data: as, for in- 


stance, the repeated suggestion that one of the main obstacles. 


to social progress today is the excessive scale in which the func- 
tions of society have been cast of late—that a healthy social 


life must be based on group consciousness within smaller limits, | 


animated by a religious sense of comraunity. ‘ Greater than 


group and making of him an undistinguishable particle in a 
sliding stream of grain.” 


The industrial, educational, political and aesthetic problems of 


our time, viewed from that standpoint, resolve themselves into 
problems of false valuation, of substitution of quantitative for 


are as keen as those of the ~ 


is the social poison that affects society with per-_ 
nicious anaemia through cutting man off from his natural social 


qualitative standards, of deficient regard for personality and the is 


definite responsibility of the individual. 

Towards the Great Peace, like its predecessors, may be rec- 
ommendetl as a thought-provoking book for those engulfed in 
pessimism as they see more and more of our great traditions 
and great aspirations submerged by the hideous and cruel in- 
fluences of mistaken efficiency engineers and of captains who 
know not where they lead. BE: 


GARTENKUNST IM STAEDTEBAU 

By Hugo Koch. Ernst Wasmuth, Berlin. 

Price, M. 240.00. : 
The new, second edition of Koch’s Gartenkunst im Stadte- 
bau is broader in scope than was the first. 
comprehensive survey of the art of gardening in-relation to city 
planning. Among its chapters is one on the art of gardening 
in connection with public service. 

Hugo Koch, one of Germany’s foremost city planners, is 
well equipped by study and experience to present this subject. 
His descriptions bespeak not only public parks and playgrounds, 
but gardens as they become a part of the open spaces of the city. 
Everything under cultivation which properly can or should be 
expressed as the “green” in the city, is dealt with in his own 
interesting way. 

Those interested in the importance and value of green and 
growing things, in contrast to brick and stone and cement in the 
city complex, will find in this book valuable information on that 


New Edition. 


: subject ; and those who see and feel the crowding of our cities — , 


into huge blocks of stone and brick, shutting out growing life, 


will see this danger and curse to our city civilization in a clearer: 


and better way by reading Mr. Koch’s work. 


It represents a’ 


‘The book is well illustrated and shows many types of town a ; 
and park planning. To those who are devoting their lives to the 


betterment and the healthful development of our cities, Mr. 


Koch’s work is of special value, but it is also interesting to 
every citizen who desires a general knowledge of park and gars 
den work as it relates to the great centers of civilization in 
are and America. 
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LATEST BOOKS 


THH LAW AND PRACTICH WITH RHGARD TO HOUSING IN 


ENGLAND AND WALES 
‘By Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P. Oaford University Press. 769 pp. 
Price $14; with postage from the Survny $14.50. 


“ A comprehensive and careful collection of all that is necessary 
for a proper examination and understanding of this important 
subject,” is the recommendation of the minister of health. 
British housing legislation is more important for American 
reformers than any other because it includes to a large extent 
the results of continental as well as British experience (as 
embodied, for instance, in the important Housing and Town 
Planning Act of 1909), and because English tendencies in housing 
reform are more nearly related to the American than those ot 
any other country. Moreover, the revolution of housing con- 
ditions in England is more advanced than elsewhere, and even the 
most epoch-making progress in Germany, France, Holland and 
Belgium today is based on the English example. The volume 
includes a digest of the older housing legislation, and the full 
acts with their amendments from 1890 to 1920. Its exposition 
is lucid, its arrangement logical and its references permitting of 
easy orientation, 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
By F. W. Pethick Lawrence, Owford University Press. 64 pp. Paper 
bound. Price, $.85; with postage from the Survny $.95. 


Though his definition is in one important point looser than that 
now currently employed, Mr. Lawrence succeeds in giving 
within narrow limits a practical consideration of the major 
factors which at present make up and complicate the problem 
of unemployment. In his discussion, as one would expect, ques- 


tions of peace and war, of foreign trade and the economic in- 


stability of Europe play a much fuller part than in the classic 
textbooks on the subject. In other words, it is a timely re- 
consideration of the topic in the light of recent events, and inter- 
estingly written for the layman. 

MY ALASKAN IDYLL ; 


By Hjalmar Rutzebeck. Boni & Liveright. 296 . Price, $2.00; 
with postage from the Survey, $2.25. if a es 


There is much to forgive in Hjalmar Rutzebeck’s second book, 
My Alaskan Idyll, but there is also much to reward the tolerant 
reader. The occasional bits of sentimental eulogy, trite phrase- 
ology, and the author’s casual way of coupling the commonplace 
and the dramatic, are apt to be annoying. Once past that dif- 
ficulty, however, one finds a narrative that has much to recom- 
mend it. The chief charm of the book lies in its unpretentious- 
ness. It pictures the life of Svend and his bride in Alaska, tell- 
ing of their efforts to decrease their debt by farming, fishing and 
mining, as well as their literary efforts. There is a real spirit of 
adventure throughout that colors what might otherwise be mere 
commonplace happenings. _ 

Rutzebeck has, however, an uncomfortable habit of relating 
an exciting incident, arousing a keen interest in it, and then 
winding up in a casual way that leaves one with a vague sense 
of having been cheated. 

There are interesting glimpses of canning factory tactics, 


-embryo labor troubles among the Indians and miners, and the 


life of Alaskan people, but they are for the most part incidental. 
The really excellent descriptions of the country and the numer- 


- ous adventures of the game of living in Alaska are chiefly empha- 


sized by the author who has combined his sense of the joy in 
hard physical labor with a naive delight in the beauty and 
strength of his adopted country in a way that is both refreshing 
and unusual. 


IRRIGATION AND RELIGION 

By Bdmund de 8. and Mary V. Brunner. George H. Doran Co. 128 

pp. Illustrated. Price, $2.00; with postage from the Survey, $2.25. 
This stimulating title characterizes the spirit in which these 
experienced practitioners of the rural survey have in their mu- 
tual relation tackled the job of analyzing the social and re- 
ligious conditions in two California counties. In contrast with 
other counties studied under the auspices of the Committee on 
Social and Religious Surveys, those here under review are pos- 
sessed of great natural adyantages and are prosperous in spite 
of the fact that possible agencies of cooperation are not fully 
developed. Among these agencies church and school take their 
place beside the economic and civic organizations. 


passed the age of desirability, and will never be acceptable ag 


A Doubting Thomas 
To THE Eprtor: It seems doubtful if social workers hav 
much clearer understanding of the present industrial syst 
than any other group, though it is generally supposed that the 
have.’ The following points seem simple enough for any one 
understand: ' 3 
Industry is conducted solely for profits and not to satis 
human needs. It is regulated by the law of supply and ability 
to purchase, not by the law of supply and demand, As long 
as the industry is organized on this economic basis it will : 
to provide work for all or necessaries for all. e 
Industry at no time selects any but the most desirabl 
workers; those who are most-efficient, capable, reliabie, willing. 
The standard of desirability is an ever varying one, accordin 
to the scarcity or plentifulness of labor. Be 
Those coming up to the standard of desirability by no me 
constitute the entire so-called labor population. 
There is a large remnant of the labor population who hay 
never come up to the lowest standard of desirability require 
by industry and cannot be brought up to it. 
“There is another large remnant of the labor population wh 
at one time have come up to the standards of desirability b 
have been worn out or broken in health in industry, or ha 


Industry produces far more than labor, the chief consume 
can buy back because a large part of the difference between whi 
labor is paid for producing and the retail price of what the 
have produced constitutes profits which are not largely rein= 
vested in the products of labor. 

Consequently, a considerable portion of the desirable, 
employable, labor population are unemployed all the time. 
United States Department of Labor estimated before the w 
that industry in “ times of prosperity ” did not employ into som 
two or three millions all of our most efficient workers. 

Those who conduct industry are as particular to skimp 
amount of labor going into their products as they are 
amount of material. — PS a ee 

Mary E. Richmond in her bonk, What is Social Case Wor 
tells of how a bricklayer was taken from a porter’s job ; 
$12 per week, which was insufficient to support his family, 
placed in a job at his trade at $36 per week. But it wou 
seem that even such a clever woman as Miss Richmond failed 
to see that this man actually displaced some other bricklays 
through the employer laying off or failing to hire some oth 
while the job of porter was again filled by still another man 
$12 a week. After the family case worker had accomplish 
this family adjustment, the total number of bricklayers unen 
ployed was just the same, and the total number of men em= 
ployed at an insufficient wage in porters’ jobs was just t 
same. ‘The two men concerned had merely exchanged econom 
status with some other two. ‘There had been no social g 
The system which established the men’s economic status had n 
been changed in the least and would continue its baneful ef 
upon the economic status of all MarsHatt D. SMITH. 

Brooklyn, New York. ae 


‘ 


Principles of Wage Determination 


To THE Eprtor: To substitute arbitration and trade ag 
ments for strikes, lockouts and boycotts as methods of se 
industrial disputes in important and basic industries “aff 
with public interest” is highly desirable from the point of y 
of the innocent bystander—the general public. Tod: 
greatest obstacle to consummating this transformation i 
lack of a clear and scientific definition of a fair wage or of 
profits. A fair wage is a concept incapable of determ 
any exact form which can be demonsrated to the sa 
of all parties concerned. : a 

It seems possible, however, to develop certain } 
which agreements and awards may be rest 
wishes to present for discussion and criticism five 


ki ing a long step toward ‘Peaceful settlements. ME industrial 
putes possible. = \ 


. An industry should ae Hanne pay a ving yearly wage. The 
ptance of this principle would make for regularity of opera- 
e agreement between the employers and the organized 
ployes in the ladies’ garment trades in Cleveland may be 
nted to as an example of this principle. A well drawn un- 
ployment insurance law would tend to make the adoption of 
is principle easy. An industry not able to pay a living yearly 
ge is parasitic and should be eliminated. Exceptions should 
e made in the case of such industries as shipping on the Great 
akes and the sugar-beet refinery. There are many difficulties 
determining what a living wage is; but these are scarcely 
surmountable for a minimum wage. 
2. Increasing per capita production should lead to increasing 
1 wages. Only in this way can the pecuniary incentive affect 
ie wage worker. It is highly desirable that appeal also be 
ade to other incentives. Overhead expenses in the form of 
ent, monopoly profits, unusual competitive gains, the use of 
)) unnecessary workers and capital must be teduced. The pioneer’s 
‘family income increased with the growing productivity of the 
| amily—due to increased capital, more efficient work, better 
lanagement, improved transportation facilities or inereased 
ttlement which brought markets within reach. Increased 
| comfort and greater consumption were incentives which spurred 
‘on the pioneer. If occasion arose, there is reason to believe that 
e modern wage earner would be actuated by similar motives. 
e cannot be expected to be interested in greater productivity 
til he is assured both regularity of work and increased real 
ges. 
Adequate determination of ware rates can be made only 
H after the development in the industries concerned of cost ac- 
“counting systems and publicity as to expenditures and profits. 
‘Publicity of business affairs is coming. 


fe 4. Acceptance of the theory that rents, monopoly profits and 
nce gains are to be subjected to special taxation, thus re- 
ing the normal—fair profit—business of a considerable por- 
n of its tax burden. Railways, public utilities, and many 
ompetitive businesses can easily be made to look with favor 
pon such a plan because their taxes may be reduced as a con- 
'sequence. Some of the national overhead expenses—land rent, 
-example—cannot be eliminated, but may be converted in 
‘t into governmental revenues. Much of labor’s dissatisfac- 
m comes from inaccurate knowledge of large monopoly and 
erential gains which cannot be ascribed ‘to executive or 
nagerial ability. 

;. Definite information as to the total volume of products of 
nation should be gathered and made public. What is the 
nal income, total and per capita? Frank T. CariTon. 
Pauw University, ~~~ 

Sees 4 oe 


Who Will gee Mr. Wheeler? 


THE Eprror: Let me call your attention to a poem on 
1 of the Survey for April 1, which describes a man ready 
lling to work going through the country and not finding 

- and is very eloquent of the injustice of such a situation. 
there such aman? Here in Dutchess County, where I live, 
inked is the case. Employers want workmen, but cannot 
I have been trying, unsuccessfully, to get some men 
nie from town to work here. I have been studying the 
sub bject carefully and it does seem to me that the reason a great 
‘men have been out of work is because they are not willing 
work that is offered them. You must remember that 
n like idleness as long as sympathy can be excited on 
‘ there are kind people who will aupport them 


all Rat because I think such publications as that to 
attention do great harm. They stir up ani- 
veen Classes and make working people feel that they 
‘unjustly as a class. Individuals are, no doubt. 
and greedy employers as well as lazy work- 
s like the BURVEY ought to be perfectly fair 
eaaers Lee hide oe a 
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CLARENCE DARROW’S NEW BOOK 


e 
Crime 
Its Cause and Treatment 


By Cuarence Darrow 
300 pages, 8vo. Net. $2.50 
postage extra 
6671 LARENCE DARROW will rank as 
one of the greatest lawyers of his 

day and generation. He has written a 
book that every member of the public 
can read with interest and without meet- 
ing any technical difficulties. Mr. Darrow 
does not promise us a crime-free Utopia 
—which is a final proof of his sincerity 
and his intelligence.” 


LLEWELLYN JONES 
in the Chicago Post 


THOMAS Y. 
PUBLISHERS 


CROWELL COMPANY 
: NEW YORK 


The Follow-Up 
wt (Continued from page 710) 

One day an envelope came, in the corner the name of a 
co-educational college for the teaching of a God-given art. 
Inside was a long slip of paper which bore, in scarlet letters 
three inches high, the legend FIRST LEG. That was all— 
after a decent interval came another envelope, with enclosure 
as large and as striking, that said SECOND LEG. It took 
a flapper to discover that this was a new method of driving, 
to endow a college chair. 


The super post-card foretells subscription balls which 
begin before midnight and last until dawn. Please dance 
to aid political parties, hospitals, settlement houses, for the 
teaching of Americanization or the suffering of the nations 
of the earth! Notices of bazaars for all these benevolent 
purposes tell of a brisk trade each day and evening. Some 
kind ladies buy regularly at one and send to another— 
keeping money in circulation. 

There is another form that insinuates variety of resource: 
“ My dear Mrs. Billings,” begins the letter, “ We know you 
to be a person of rare discernment in footwear.” How do 
they know me or my discernment? I never bought anything 
there but once in my life, and that was long ago; they have 
paid’ out the profit on my little purchase a hundredfold in — 
printing and postage ere this. 

High-priced and high-powered cars offer themselves for 
trial; ‘‘ arrange for a demonstration ” they say. By planning 
it right one might ride free from coast to coast. 

An engagement has recently been announced among our 
circle of friends, and there have been, literally, dozens of tele- 
phone calls from ladies with charming and well-modulated 
voices, who say that they represent the Del Sarto Studios, 
or the Brown Art-Craft Shoppe of _ ew York, or other well 


a 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE — 


Dry Gooda 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Groceries 
SEEMAN BROS. 


Hudson and North Moore Streets New York 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Delicious and wholesome ices, sherbets, 
and frozen creams are made at home in 


thirty minutes in an Auto Vacuum freezer, 
_without the turning of a crank. 


A folder that explains how to do it will 
be sent willingly. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


_ 9 Floors of Household Equipment 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


known photographers, and are all anxious at no expense to 
the bride’s family, or to the bride-to-be, to take her photo- 
graph. Young men come to the door civilly bringing sam- 
ples of their art. Brides are shown, posed with grace; in 
veils and orange blossoms; by garden pools; under pergolas; 
or on Chippendale sofas, and they offer to take such “ for 
publication,” when the happy day arrives, at no cost, appar- 
ently, to any one—though pictures of equal size and finish 
retail at twenty-five dollars apiece. 

Jewellers send leather-bound booklets and illustrated bro- 
chures of exclusive patterns in silverware, and, as to samples 
of wedding invitations, they come from far and near, type 
and paper vying with one another in elegance. Fine samples 
of workmanship, their value is considerable, and they are 
sent immediately the engagement is announced. 

__ Wedding cakes are featured, in neat miniature boxes, rib- 
bon-tied. Samples of cake, photographs of monumental 
cakes that have graced stately wedding feasts, caterers’ menus, 
with personal notes giving permission to’ refer to prominent 
citizens as to skill and ability, and folders from hotels at At- 
lantic City and Palm Beach, plans for tours to Capri and 
Cairo, Santa Barbara and Panama—directed to the prospec- 
tive bridegroom in care of his fiancée. ‘There are orches- 
tras of all kinds—colored orchestras for jazz, string quar- 


tets, bands of women and groups of wood winds, all want-— 


ing to play “The voice that breathed o’er Eden.” Then 
there are letters—offers to send on approval samples of lin- 
gerie and linen, Italian work, or finest oriental embroidery, 
filet lace of exclusive patterns with crests, monograms or 
initials to your order. 

‘There is a pathetic quality i in all this competition. It is 
all so smooth and easy: ‘‘ Madam, we want to serve you,” 
but underneath that one can feel the business struggle, the 


competitive warfare, waged with no mean spirit, in these 


offers of the rare aad the useless to those who lack both de- 


sire and ability to purchase. ' 
Petty economies have disappeared. The stamped ad ad- | 
ds dressed envelope i is no ses enclosed. You can furnish your 


‘phone company: to a college girl, at final examination 
1922. It begins in a friendly way: “‘ Gladness of Heart 


_ to the credulous, the subtle flattery of these skilled wor< 


nations of the earth _are suffering bitter panigs—perm 
_re-birth. 


versity life. 
_ research who are there to make speci 


mene dns ees is in a heer frou one 


Life,’ a saying that dates hack sane! centuries of time 
is as true today as then.” It tells of the visits of “ Old Mar 
Gloom himself ” and says that at any time, day or night, the 
telephone will drive him away “ by bringing to your room 
or dormitory the voice that you love.” “So,” it continues, 

“when you want to talk to mother, father, brothers sister- 
or sweetheart—telephone.” Does this mean that the 
phone company needs increased employment, or that the co 


lege woman has to be told that she can talk to her sweetheay 


over the wire? Or is it the desire, on the part of the 
mercial tases to express .a Bias truth in a lies 
ary way?.. 


Voice Training for Advertisers 


If one had the cynic’s nature it might, in time, be led 1 
doubt the genuine quality of all these offers, the singl 
mindedness of the senders, the economy of the purchases; o 


might succeed in familiarizing one with the luxury compl 
and make for lavish spending. There is a sense of grandet 
in the very feel of these engraved invitations to buy, or t 
give, or to invest, which, to the imaginative, gives an inne 
feeling that they belong to the discerning, the wealthy, t th 
exclusive. ie 

One can study the art of advertising in many schonlea 
there is no school that I can find for the restriction o 
product, and no available figures as to the come-back ve, 
costly broadcasting upon the world. 

Does all this urging pay? Perhaps-——for the momen ta 
but ; is it sound, constructive business, or is it part of a nervou 
competition ? 

When I was a little girl, I ieeiebee coming to the 
Forty-second Street station in New York with my fa 
and in front of the door, lined along the curb, were blu 
coated, brass-buttoned, high-hatted cabmen shouting: 

“Keb! Keb! Keb! Keb Sir? Keb Lady? Keb!” — 

My father looked them over with care and beckon 
one near the end of the line. 

ad Always take the one,” he said, 
softly.” 

Are there none now that prefer the softer showin’ 

I wonder if there is any waste in all the unsolicited 
ing through the post office, in these days when high cost 


[S. 


so long been grinding the faces of the poor and when 


“who duces the x 


What causes this smoothness of ape, this earnest | 


in at the pee Saade a a aa pee ! 
proved worthy raiment, and the cup of ons wa 
Personal gift. 


trade life of their communities, eee | commi 

education and investigation, and building headquart 

cient for the development of mercantile relations. 

of business administration are now a recognize 

They welcome graduate stud 
ial esti 


investigations of established lines 
constructive piece of social econo 
“merce: to ree with schools 


re, 


2 The relationship of wage 


umber ‘ot working days i ina week; 
otation of shifts. 


The effect of the eight-hour as Compared with the twelve-hour 
t operation on the quantity and quality of production, ab- 
eeism and industrial. accidents has been satisfactory where good 
agement and cooperation of labor have been secured. In prac- 
lly every major continuous industry there are plants which have 
ased the quantity of production per man as much as twenty-five 
nt. In a few exceptional cases the increase has: been much 
her. Evidence shows also an improvement in quality of produc- 
ollowing the reduction in the length of shifts. 


A comparison of wage rates under the eight-hour shift 
ation with the rates under the twelve-hour shift indicates a 
eral tendency to increase the rate per hour under the eight-hour 
t, so that the daily earnings will be the same as they were before 
change. In some instances, a compromise was made whereby 
rate per hour was increased sufficiently to make the daily earn- 
equivalent to a ten-hour day. In other cases a twenty-five per 
nt increase in the rate per hour met with the approval of the men. 


‘There is a natural divergence of opinion as to the advantages 
advantages of the three-shift operation, but the weight of 
vidence and.the most positive ‘statements are in favor of re 
ift operation. rahe pei 

‘The evidence is conclusive that ‘hes extra ‘inure time of the 
under the shorter working day is used to good advantage. It 


rial of the ae tala Their sane tes to the number con- 
tinui ig sprretact on copes shifts is so pall ‘as fo ore negligible. The 


19, hi i Gicer ice Sesplenes approxi- 
70,000. twelve-hour employes. Altogether, there are perhaps 
wage-earners: in the entire steel industry on twelve-hour 


Rctutlye poley taken! into full Ghasidey ation the import- 
the intellectual, the psychological and the physical wellbeing 
ir, reilizing that an immediate saving secured by over-pressure 
becomes a loss in the long run. A refusal to cooperate 
e part of the workers is an economic loss. Furthermore it is 
no permanent benefit to the men if their hours are 
ned beyond the point where the Sy can survive under 
guaran Sex Ug ge se 


8 eh Rag j ; 

is skill, Te chavs: erin intelligence, 
ent, regularity, morale and goodwill; 

attraction to the work—so that the industry may benefit 


istence. in the work so that once he is trained and 
wn to the management he will remain as an asset 


x. 


nt net iron and steel industry. The twelve-hour day is 

tablished in the iron and steel industry by long custom 

1 adaptability to production requirements. 

, however, has been in the direction of a shorter 

h reduction of the proportion of men on duty 
‘This is shown by the Syne tabulation 
men so employed: 


daysper week “Working 12 hours 


= 1910; 1920 

_ Percent Per cent Percent 
ups ue 69 O63 
pede: = 65 Be. 75 
Bane 50 


uency ed a duration 


o mechanical and other labor 
ity peak ads due to the 


al end 


nt in ee mend and i in ne odd jobs which - 


-enumerated in the last five items above. 


ation of mechanical appliances. 


‘rest should be; 
rocesses due to breakdowns, 


ance and heat ' de “When labor is arrogant or elated by the defeat of the manage- 


._ Oxyges 
close it, 

2. The cast fiecaue with its severe manual labor has been replaced 
by an arrangement which allows the liquid pig iron to run directly 
into ladles supported on railroad cars. Under this arrangement a 


former crew of twenty-one men is reduced to five—sometimes to 
three men, 


3. Ore and the materials formerly piled, shoveled and wheeled 
by hand are now handled from railroad cars to the furnace hopper 
entirely without manual labor. Six handle 2,000 tons when pre- 
viously it required twenty-three to handle 800 tons. This enables the 
fillers to work continuously. 


4, At the Ford plant (which is the blast-furnace only), instead 
of allowing the fillers to rest occasionally as is usual in the twelve- 
hour plants, with consequent lowering of the stock line level in the 
furnace and of the furnace efficiency, an automatic record is kept — 
of the level of the stock line in the furnace, of the temperature of 
the top gases and of the time at which the charging skip makes its 
trips. Continuous adherence to the standards set can be insisted 
upon and the rest periods and furnace inefficiency eliminated because 
of the high wages and the eight-hour day. This condition affects 
the men in front of the furnace as well as the fillers, 


These changes i in blast furnace operation have made possible: 
a. Reduction in number of workmen; 
b. Increase in over all efficiency; 
c. Elimination of floating gang; 
d. Reduced absence, tardiness, labor turnover; 
e. Greater regularity of operation and loss of time; 
f. Fewer accidents and breakdowns; 
g. Less costly repairs; 
h. Decreased cost of production. 

It is emphatically asserted by blast furnace managers working 
the eight hours that the higher grade of labor attracted by the 
shorter hours, the greater care and alertness, better work, and more 
skilful operation are all reflected in a saving in cost of production as 
Cost figures are confidential 
but furnace operators working under the eight-hour day assured 
the investigator on more than one occasion that the cost of producing 
pig iron is less on the eight-hour than on the twelve-hour day. — 

At the Ford plant, although the men are paid 75 cents and upward 
per hour and work only eight hours—as compared with 27 to 30 
cents per hour at various twelve-hour plants visited—nevertheless 
they make pig iron cheaper than it can be bought. This is attri- 
buted to the greater efficiency of labor and of operation. Ags 


s sued to open the tap hole, and the mud gun to 


In the case of open hearth furnaces: 

1. The. charging machine has greatly reduced the work of the 
crew on the charging platform. 

as Electric appliances for raising furnace doors, mechanical ap- 
pliances for changing valves, etc, have reduced labor. 

3. Oxygen is used in tapping and compressed air for repairing 
the hole. A mechanical appliance has replaced hand shoveling of 
recarbonizer into the ladle. Repairs are made with the mud gun. 

Economical open-hearth operation is dependent upon the care, 
expertness and loyalty of the men. The shirking of duty is costly. 
Carelessness is more likely to occur on a twelve than on an eight- 
hour shift. ‘ 

In the case of rolling mills: 

Eight-hour shift operation produces a decided increase of eff- — 


ciency in the case of the lever men manifested in: 


a. Increased output; 
b. Less “cobbles” or spoilage; 
c. Less repairs; 
d. Elimination of “spell hands.” 
~ Method of Procedure. To successfully change from the twelve to 
the eight-hour shift certain definite preparations must be made: 
1. The equipment must be in satisfactory condition to respond to __ 
increased intensity of operation. te 
"2. The co-operation of the workmen must be secured. 
3. Necessary labor must be available. a 
4, The technical staff must be prepared to furnish full informa- 
tion regarding available labor saving appliances. j 
5. Existing “ bottle necks” must be eliminated and probable ones” 
LS Spi 
6. Peak loads must be studied with special reference to the instal- ; 


7. The change must not be made during a period of bar un- 
a. After strife; 

pb. When bitterness exists; 

c. When mutual confidence is lacking; 


ant ment. 
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8. The change must not be made too suddenly. 
9. Management must be able to influence thoroughly against 
| a. Tardiness and absence; 

b. Deliberate shirking; 

c. Misuse of extra hours of free time. 


10. Where possible make time studies of the work to determine 


how much more the twelve-hour crew could produce per hour 


if it worked with greater efficiency. Pay the same hourly rate for 
eight hours as for twelve and add a bonus which will enable the 
men by becoming more efficient to maintain their daily income. 


The Economic Situation. The United States has the most profit- 
able iron and steel industry in the world, making more money 
and more output than all the rest of the world put together and 
exporting its product in successful competition with foreign coun- 
tries. The majority of managers and executives with whom the 
matter was discussed believe that the good of the industry can be 
better served by eliminating the twelve-hour day than by increas- 
ing dividends; provided that, by means of labor saving devices and 

in other ways, this step can be taken without serious injury to the 
industry. 

The fact that already many plants operate successfully on the 
three- shift system indicates that profits need not suffer if the change 
is made with wisdom. The cost of all labor on either system at 
the blast furnace is less than $1.00 per ton of pig. Judge Gary 
testified before the Lockwood Committee in June, 1922, that the 
United States Steel Corporation could produce at $2.00 per ton less 
than its competitors. This shows what low overhead and technical 
skill can accomplish. : 

- The operating labor in the case of pig iron is from 5.8 to 8 per 
cent of the total manufacturing cost. Only a part of the labor in the 
industry is working the twelve-hour shift. If that labor were changed 
to the eight-hour shift and paid as much per day as it is now 
getting for twelve-hour work even without securing any com- 
pensating advantages through increased efficiency, morale, etc., the 
total manufacturing cost of the Product would be increased only 
from 3 to 15 per cent. This is in most cases less than the varia- 
tions in cost already experienced by competing plants, due to 
difference in efficiency of equipment, technical skill, purchasing, 
location, capital resources, overhead expense and advantages due 
to good management. 

As a matter of actual experience it is known that some plants have 
changed from the twelve-hour to the eight-hour shift and reduced 
their labor costs, Others have reduced their total manufacturing 
cost. Others are operating on the eight-hour shift with satisfaction 
to management and stockholders. 


Results in such plants may be summarized as follows: 


a. Though paying wages a little less than is paid in corres- 
ponding plants working twelve-hour shifts, the three-shift plants 
have sufficient labor, both skilled and unskilled. 

_b. The management believes that the shorter hours attract a 
better class of labor. 

c. Every executive interviewed stated that the labor turnover 
is less on the three-shift system than on the two-shift system. 

d. Sufficient skilled labor can be trained in the plant if the 
change is made with the cooperation of the men, and if it is 
made gradually. 

e. It is unnecessary to pay a full twelve-hour wage to skilled 
labor to secure a sufficient number to work the eight-hour shift. 


Advantages of the Eight-hour Shift. The change from the twelve- 


to the eight-hour shift has secured results sufficient to compensate 
in whole or in part for the extra cost: 


1. Increased efficiency manifested in increased production per 


man as hour and per machine per day, due to 

Better physical and mental condition of the men; 
Better class of men attracted; 

Better conduct of operation; 

More uniform operation; 


. 


aor 


Teachers! 


courses in Sociology, Economics, 
Citizenship. 
More than 4,000 students read it last year. 


Civics, 


before. 
_ “From the standpoint of those who are 
- anxious to get thoroughgoing discus- 
sions of current questions, I have found 
it an interesting, attractive and live 
_ source of material for classes.” 
, Leroy E. BowMan 
Fucalty of Political Science, 
Columbia University. 


‘operating on an eight-hour shift basis in competition with twel 


—Let The Survey Help You! 
For ten years THE Survey has been used as a loose-leaf text in 
History, Social Problems, 


This year the new, three- 
fold Social Studies Column will make THE Survey more valuable than 


“Tt has been used ee teqvel in our 
sociology, economics and history classes 
—each member of the class subscribing. 
It connects up the current activities with 
the class text-books i in splendid fashion.” 


Detroit Teachers’ C. ollege. 


ene Retier qasliey ve product; eee Leu pe hak 

f._ Less fuel used; Ait SC oe He aR ‘ 

 g. Less waste; My erg 5 

-h. Less repairs to’ equipment; 

- 1. Longer life of apparatus. 

2. Better morale, resulting in 

a. Less absence and seebicesy 

b. Less shirking; 

c. Better discipline due to ae 
Better spirit-of the men; i 
Greater pressure which "foremen can and will exert be- 
cause they do not have to hold back out of mich for 
_tired men. 


we 


twelve-hour men a day off a wee 


4. Greater prestige with the able Sienice is invaluable i in tim 
of strife. \ 


General Conclusions Bie i 

Certain general conclusions deduced from both he Drury ry 
and Stoughton studies are “summarized and subscribed %) by. 
the committee as follows: 


1. The tendency throughout the world : is ‘Savina the aboliy of 
the twelve-hour shift. 


2. In almost every continuous industry there are plants which 


hour shift plants. 


3. To make the change from the three-shift operation succes: 
fully and economically it is desirable that: 
a. The majority of the workmen appreciate the value of th 

extra leisure; 5 
b. The workmen be willing to concede ‘something in the 
of daily income; [The plan which divides the ex! 
labor cost equally between the men and the compa 

has been acceptable in a number of cases.] 

’¢. A survey of the field be made for labor saving e 
ment and methods of management which will faci 
the work after the change is made; 

d. The plant management study equipment and methods 
operation and make every change in the plant and 
the organization possible to facilitate opera ung 
the three-shift system; 
e. All equipment be in condition to respond to incre 
intensity of operation; : 
f, The workmen be instructed in their duties angen the ne 
system and the cooperation of the whole organization 
secured ; 
g. The extra trained labor required be available; 
h, ‘The time for the change be selected with great care. ‘ 
iods of labor unrest must be avoided, the success of € 
step be assured before another is taken.] 


4. In a number of plants where the change has been made. w 
success the management reports these results: 
a. Better physical and mental condition of workmen; — 
b. Improvement in class of workmen; — 
c. Less shirking, tardiness, absenteeism and labor ‘ut 
-and industrial accidents; 
. Improved spirit and cooperation of- workmen; 
More exact adherence to instructions as to working met 
More uniform methods with consequent attainments c 
standards, etc.; 
g. Better quality of product; < 
h. Increased output per man per hour: 
i. Less material used; 
j. Wastes eliminated ; 
k. Longer life of equipment and less repairs; 
1]. Greater prestige with the public. 
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112 E. 19 St, New | 


Send special group — 
student subscriptions and 
I can use The SURVEY: | 


classes in. oe a 


E. W. McFarranp 
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COUNTY publi 
rong endorsement at the lowa state con- 
vention of members of county boards of 
“supervisors recently. A_ resolution was 
|| adopted unanimously petitioning the state 
_legislature to amend the public nurse act 
so as to designate from which fund the 
urse shall be paid, and to provide for 
inimum qualifications and qualified state 
“supervision for these nurses. 


2 


‘rendered a decision sustaining the quaran- 
‘tine of a typhoid carrier, considered a 
danger to the community, though she was 
herself in seemingly good health, The case 
as that of Jennie Barmore, a boarding 
house keeper of Chicago, who was quaran- 
tined by the Department of Health. She 
took the matter to court Iast year claiming 


On 


her liberty. The decision points out that’ 
| the general statutes of the state give the 
| State Department of Health the power to 
restrict and to supress contagious and. in- 
fectious diseases and that the department 
s the power to decide which diseases come 
under-such classification. The local health 
department had reported the case to the 
ate department which had authorized the 
arantine. 
rs, Barm 


ore must respect such a quaran- 
ne. : 


outcome of a statistical study made by the. 
Bureau of Mines.- Comparing the number 


ousand full-time or 300-day workers was- 


aumber of major disasters and of deaths 
esulting from them was lower than in any 
previous year, constituting only 1.7 per cent 
f the 1,973 fatalities from all causes. 


tions at the Pan-Pacific Educational Con- 
mitted to its community division by 


mmunity Board, Washington, D. C.,, 


als for international disarmament by a 
' set of constructive principles for the cement- 
‘ing of international friendship. 

x pepo oe 
OLERANCE is the subject of a prize essay 
mpetition under the auspices of the Amer- 
Chamber. of Commerce in France. A 
ize of Frs. 5,000 offered by Henry Pear- 

e, a member of the chamber, was awarded 
1S r to Andrew Younger Wood, man- 
tor of the Recorder, San Francisco ; 
similar prize is offered this year. 
not exceeding 10,000 words, in pack- 


ling with any economic, political or re- 
'- yhase of this subject, should be sent 
P ch ber at 32, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
December 32... 
1 of the Su 
ll was sustained by which 


ballot re-~ 


c health nursing received a 


HE Supreme Court of Illinois has ‘recently 


at she had been unlawfully deprived of . 


The decision also stated that. 


“ shifts worked by miners, the rate per — 
$11 in 1921 as against 3.62 in 1920; but the — 


_, States government. 
PRESENTATIVES of twenty-two na-_ 
gress last year adopted a “Bill of Duties” 


ry E. Jackson, president of the National © 


hich has recently published it in the form 
folder. It endeavors to reinforce pro- — 


MINA VAN WINKLE, director of the 


tked “tolerance prize essay” and 


yreme Court of | 


- 


form ; simplification of machinery of gov- 


ernment, and the like. The amount avail- 


able from this fund annually is said to be 


_ about ten thousand dollars. 


USING a title made familiar for many 
years by the writings of Edward T. Devine, 
the social science faculty of the University 
of North Carolina are bringing out a new 
magazine entitled The Journal of Social 


Forces. Professor Howard W. Odum is 


the general editor, and associated with him, 
in addition to his colleagues, are such men 
as Professor Ernest W. Burgess, of Chicago, 
Professor John L. Gillin, of Wisconsin, 
Professor E. C. Lindeman, Professor Wil- 
liam F. Ogburn, of Columbia University, 
and a number of state officials and social 
workers, including E. C. Brooks, Burr Black- 
burn, Mrs. Clarence A. Johnson, Gerald W. 
Johnson, Joseph C, Logan and G. Croft Wil- 
liams. The first number, for September, 
will include articles by Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, E. C. Brooks, Burr Blackburn, Jesse 
F. Steiner, and departmental contributions. 


PRINCETON University announces a gift 
of $12,000 annually for five years from 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for the establish- 
'ment of a library of industrial relations. 


Professor Robert F. Foerster, for twelve 


years a teacher in the Department of Social — 
Ethics at Harvard, will be in charge of this 
library which is to be made available not 
only to students but also to those confronted 
‘in practice with industrial relationship 
problems. 


bBo acs Mailings on aa THROUGH the introduction of the chaul- 
THAT the fatality rate from disasters in 
coal mines is gradually diminishing is the — 


-moogra oil treatment, which has proved so 


effective in Hawaii in recent years in 
_ treating cases of leprosy [see the SuRvEY 


for December 11, 1920, page 383], a number 
of patients have for the first time been dis- 
‘charged as cured from the leper colony on 
the island of St, Croix, the Virgin Islands, 
which is maintained there by the United 
Loomis Logan, a Red 
Cross worker, who has just returned from 
the Virgin Islands, states that the ninety peo- 
ple of this colony are practically self-sup- 
porting through agriculture and fishing. 


- The colony is in charge of a navy doctor 


-and two navy nurses, one of whom is col- 

-ored. A number of nurses who are them- 
selves lepers work under the direction of 
this staff. ; 


NEIGHBORS | 


Woman’s Bureau of the Washington police 
department, has energetically pursued com- 
‘plete exoneration from the charge of insub- 
ordination last spring which, had it pre- 
vailed, would have set up a precedent 
threatening the effectiveness of woman 
police work throughout the country. Though 
found “not guilty of the charge and speci- 


— fication” by the trial board [see the SuRVEY 


for April 15], the verdict comtafined a rider 
charging her with “lacking in proper con- 
ception of the fundamental principle of dis- 
cipline which should prevail in the police 
department.” The case has now come be- 
fore Judge Hitz of the District Supreme 
Court who found that the trial board and 
the district commissioners who reviewed its 


f finding had exceeded their authority in add- 


ing this objectionable reflection upon the 

complainant’s qualifications for her work. 

He has ordered the statement stricken from 

the records of both bodies and given judg- 
_ ment for the costs against them. 
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_ THERE seems to be something about the 
secretaryship of the Buffalo Charity Or- 


ganization Society which leads its occupants 
to literary effort. Frederic Almy, secretary 
emeritus, long ago won a reputation not 
only for the charm of his style but also for 
his quips and epigrams. Freedom from 
office desk work has further released his 
pen. The New York Herald recently pub- 
lished the following poem written by -him: 


SERENE DISCONTENT 
Serene content to me is not serene; 
I brook no measure for my boundless soul. 
Limits are low and averages mean; nS 
No portion suits one who pursues a whole. 


yok 
Failure to grasp my visions ere they waned 
Delights me more than were no visions 
sent. D 
A god or heaven unknown or unattained 
Contents me better than mere dull con- 
tent. 


Nirvana’s endless peace was meant for 
drones; 
Unending effort is unending joy. 
Atoms at rest are dead, like stocks and 
stones. 
I want no Ithaca, but always Troy. 


Yet dear are all the daily tasks which fill 

With serviceable toil my frustrate hours. 

I love this earth, if heaven’s above me still; 

I choose a heaven which will tax my 
powers. 


David C. Adie, Mr. Almy’s successor, has 
begun a series of essays in Foundation — 
Forum, published by the Buffalo Foundation. 


LESLIE M. JACKSON, of Carson College, 
Pennsylvania, sends the following lines 
which, evidently, are meant as a tribute to 
the SuRvVEY: 
I thank Thee Lord, for this my food, . 

And humbly bless Thy Name. 
”Tis much to know my soul is fed 

A fuller meal than cheese and bread. 
I know the wealthy are not good, 

But bless them just the same, 


SO great has been the interest in the collec- 
tion of Indian portraits by W. Langdon 
Kihn (examples of which were given in 
the April 29 number of the SuRvey) that, at 
the instigation of William Henry Fox, of 
the Brooklyn Museum, an exhibition of fifty 
of them is making the circuit of the United 
States. An elaborate catalog accompanies 
the exhibition and explains its significance. ° 
Mr. Kihn, since May, has been in Canada, 
where he is making studies of the Stoney _ 
Indians, the Nootka, the Peigans and other 
tribes. 


AN outstanding figure in American medi- 
cine for more than thirty years, Dr. Stephen 
Smith received a great ovation when last — 
year, at the age of ninety-eight, he presided 
over the annual meeting of the American 
Public Health Association of which he had 
been the first president. The news from 
Elmira, New York, of his death, half a year 
before he had attained his centenary, will be - — 
received with deep regret by the many 
physicians and heaith reformers who have ‘y 
looked to him for support and leadership in 
movements for preventive medicine and 
health education. Dr. Smith at various 
times occupied positions of importance on 
local, state and national health boards and — 
on the New York State Board of Charities; 
and as editor of the New York Journal of 
Medicine and the New York Medical 
Times has diffused his optimism and the 
fruits of his ripe experience throughout the 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Young man, twenty-three to 
thirty, to head Department of Boys’ Work 
in one of the large, well-established Settle- 
ments in Chicago. Must have had good edu- 
cational and cultural background and spe- 
‘cialized training or successful experience in 

boys’ work. Must have pep, initiative and 
determination to begin at the bottom and 
build a comprehensive program of work for 
boys in a crowded, foreign-born neighbor- 
bood. Good salary with chance to grow 
for the right man. Address, giving qualifi- 
cations, experience, salary to begin, length 
of time planning to remain and photograph, 
to 4282 SURVEY. 

SSE OGD ace NANOS sD el alr etnoe e g 


“WANTED: Young lady of refinement 
and education to manage household con- 
sisting of father and five-year-old daughter 
and two other gentlemen, This person will 
have full charge of shopping, marketing, 
etc, and employment and management 0 
general houseworker. Child goes to school 
‘ so that mornings of person running house 
should be practically free for study, etc. 
Residence located in neighborhood 
Washington Square. Most attractive apart- 
ment. Liberal compensation. Apply by 
letter. Gross, 12th Floor, 7 Dey Street or 
telephone Cortlandt 7992. 3 \ 


A YOUNG woman wanted for an insti- 
tution who knows recreation work with 
older girls, also some clerical work and 
stenography. Salary $50 per month and full 
maintenance. Must furnish best references. 
4258 SURVEY. ; 


JEWISH Community Organization, mid- 
western city, wants trained case worker. 
Field work, relief, social service and medi- 
cal aspects. Yiddish essential. 4294 
SURVEY. 


- NURSES’ Exchange Directory, Surgeons, 
Physicians, Nurses, Masseuse. Male Nurses 
and attendants. Institutional positions 
everywhere. 25 Sacramento St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


WANTED: Refined Christian woman to 
direct housekeeping and assist in office. Y. 
W. C. A., Lansing, Mich. - ; 


“WANTED: October 1st, gymnasium di- 
rector and boys’ worker. Must be man 
capable of handling older boys. Gads Hill 
Center, 1919 W. Cullerton Street, Chicago, 
Tllinois. Rae 


- WANTED: A young Jewish woman as 
- Social Directress in a Community Center in 

Brooklyn, New York. One with settlement 

experience preferred. Fair salary. 4301 
_ SURVEY. 


- SOCIAL Workers, Secretaries, Dietitians, 
‘Housekeepers, address Miss Richards, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Box 5, East Side. Boston Office, 
igs Court, 16 Jackson Hall, Fridays 11 


o 1. Address Providence, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents 


‘Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or f 
number, fer each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. Discounts om three or more 


consecutive insertions. Cash with orders. 
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Un answering these advertisements please mention 


per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
initial, including the address or box 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 
(Continued) — 


WOMAN to assist head worker in settle- 
ment house in New York City. Experience 
and a knowledge of typewriting necessary. 
Give details. 4299 SURVEY. | 


BOYS’ Worker evenings in settlement 


house. Must have executive ability and be 
‘a good organizer. State experience. 4300 


SURVEY. 


A NEW YORK organization wants a_ 


man of ability and push to lead a group of 


men in educational and recreational activi- ~ 


ties one evening each week. 4298 SuRvEY. 


GRADUATE NORSES, dietitians, labora- 
tory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 


tions everywhere. Write for free book now. . 


Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED—Family case worker for As- 
sociated Charities in suburb of Boston. At 
least one year’s experience required. Salary 
$1,200. 
and experience. 4302 SuRVEY. 


COUNCIL of Social Agencies, New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, seeks man with train- 
ing and experience for position of Director. 


i * > 3 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED institutional employees, me 


man and wife, desire management small 
school for juveniles, 
with the most advanced methods of correc- 
tional treatment. Highest credentials as to 
general fitness for position and further de- 


tails furnished upon request. 4268 SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN, formerly superintendent 
of small home for children, desires a similar 
position in an institution for dependent or 
delinquent boys. Also experienced teacher 
of grade school work. Best of references. 
4297 SURVEY. 


eee 
YOUNG WOMAN executive, American _— 


born, Italian speaking, nine years’ success- 
ful experience in general office and banking 
practise, present employed; seeks social ser- 
vice connection. Trained vocalist, best of 
business and social references, ] 
Box 114, East Boston, 28, Mass. 


EXECUTIVE position in social pee oni g 


- EXPERIENCED Business or Lit 


-correspondence without dictation. 


is opportunity commensurate with t 


In answering state age, education — 


cation Service, Southern Building, W: 


Thoroughly familiar _gei¢'} Fina out what Fhe do Nor fs 


BoM B.. Ve 
pe UA - nue, New Yo 


\TIONS WAI 
_ (Continued) — 


Secretary. “Young woman with f 
years’ experience secretarial and_ liter 
work, expert stenographer, familiar 
business terms and usage, capable — 
x 


enced details of publication; and wr 
advertising copy. Successful planning 
executing financial campaigns. Not 
ested routine stenographic position bu 
accept moderate compensation wher 


and qualifications described above. — 
SURVEY. 5 zs 


WANTED: Position as Hospital 
Service Worker. Dispensary or Childr 
Clinic. “Address Room 914, 132 Na 
Street, New York. : ots 


WANTED: Superintendency of r 
for Orphans or Delinquents by marrie 
man, college graduate, thirty-six years | 
age. 4295 SuRVEY.. ; tetas: 


SOCIAL WORKER, PROTES I 
desires position in welfare work for gir 
Eight years’ experience in club and 
munity work. 4284 Survey, / se 


.. WANTED: Executive position wit 
ily Caring Agency by thoroughly <exp 
enced and trained Jewish woman. 
SURVEY. i oattes 


: TEACHERS WANTED 


T EACHERS wanted for public an a 
vate schools, colleges and universities, E 


ington. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
‘Free Registration | Seth 

- “Managers — 

Mrs. E. H. 

353 West 117t 

New York Cy 


Miss N. 8. Hathaway 
Bennington, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS : 
It Cannot be Done Here? Surpri 
it. Read A Pilea and a Plan fore : 
Organization of Am. Cler 
_and Professional Employ 
Part I, 30c.3; Part Il, 35c. g 
‘bake hari safe tor them t gamaiga 


} 
., fitting for 
king efficiency. 
nomics, 849 E. 58 


peeches, at 
AUTHOR’S. RES! 


tion desired by Jewess. Good training and be 


_ experience, 
4271 SURVEY. - 


POSITION as Matron of Day Nursery — 
or small Institution; experienced. 4254 
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New York City or Vicinity. — 
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- COUNTRY BOARD 


WESTERN VIEW FARM 
} Among our guests such persons as Mr. Louis, 
| Untermeyer, Prof. E. E. Robinson, F. Luis 
Mora, N. A., Dr. Ludwig Lewisohn, Mme. 
elen Tas, Sara Teasdale, ©. Bertram Hart- 
man, B. W. Huebsch and Mary Ellis have 
_found this mountain farm an ideal spot for 
rest, recuperation and quiet work. WBlevation 
900 feet. Rates $6 a day—$35 a week, Ad- 
Tress E. G. Ohmer, Western View Farm, New 
‘Milford, Conn. Open until December 1st. 


FOR THE HOME 


Tea Room Management 


In our new home-study course, “COOKING 
FOR PROFIT.” Booklet on request. ~ 


School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicago 


STATIONERY 


“THIRSTY blotters sent free on request, 
so samples of excellent stationery for per- 
sonal and professional use. Franklin Print- 
ery, Warner, New Hampshire. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 
| THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
|| SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


_ We specialize in books on social, civic and’ 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 
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‘CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cente a line, four weekly ineer- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


SELY-SURVEYS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. 
A Manual for the Guidance of Teachers. 
By Samuel P. Hayes. The Pennsylyania 
- Institution for the Instruction of the Blind. 
Overbrook, Philadelphia, Price, $1.00. - 


Tun GOSPEL FOR AN AGH OF ANARCHY, by 
Norman B. Barr. 24 pages; paper, 25 


- cago. 


THE MoTION PicTuURE PRopLymM. By Rev. Charles 

N. throp. sion on the Church and 
- Social Service, Federal Council-of Churches, 105 
_‘#B, 22 St., New York. Price, 15 cents. 


= | CaLcium REQUIREMENTS oF CHILDREN. By Henry 
i _ ©, Sherman and Edith Hawley. Reprint from 
i) Journal of Home Economies, 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore, Md. Price, 10 cents: 


New SUPPLEMENT TO THH CHICAGO STANDARD 
Bupcer rok DEPENDENT FAMILiEs, issued July 
8. Five cents per copy. Chicago Council of 
Social Y ieaakess 1715 Stevens Building, Chi- 


35 Ww 
(10 Re Weekly Allow- 
0 cents); Ten-Cent Meals, by Flor- 
10 cents). Am. School 


ee a haces ware aquace, 
Mass. a 


Harp Toss. Edited by Bruno 
summary ooo report Mayor 
on 


eents, postpaid, 444 Blackhawk St., Chi- — 


LIMITATION OF HEIGHTS OF BUILDINGS, 


THE SURVEY 


MSS. WANTED 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, -writing 
for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary, details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, 
St. Louis, Mo. at 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


STasn Carew, TRAINING, AND EDUCATION. OF 
MENTAL. Dprnectivis, By’ Pearce Bailey, 
M.D. National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 

ADDRESSDS PRESENTED aT THE Wirty-First 
CONGRESS OF THD AMBPRICAN PRISON ASSO- 
CIATION, JACKSONVILLH, Fnia., 1921. Pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
Hast 22 St,, New York. Price, 10 cents each ; 
PRACTICAL Errorts AT CHARACTHR BUILD- 
ING FOR JAIL PRISONERS, By J. F. Wright. 
How THE VERMONT PLAN R®FORMS JAIL 
PRISONDRS. By Sheriff Frank H. Tracy, 
and, HMPLOYMENT FoR JAIL PRISONDRS IN 
WISCONSIN. By Hornell Hart. 

REPORT OF THE ‘COMMITTHES ON TREATMENT 
Or PERSONS AWAITING COURT ACTION AND 
MISDSMBHANANT PRISONERS. By Hastings 


H. Hart. 
THH NEGRO OFFENDER. By G. Croft Wil- 
liams. = 

METHODS OF OBTAINING CONFESSIONS AND 
INFORMATION FROM PHRSONS ACCUSED OF 


CrkimE, By Ogden Chisolm and Hastings 
- H. Hart. 

THR DBVELOPMENT OF PROBATION. By 

Charles L. Chute. . 

SPLF-GOVERNMENT ON A COUNTY FARM, By 


V. Everit Macy. - 

PLANS FOR A Moppn JAIL. By R, W. Zim- 
merman; and, A DEPARTMENTAL PLAN FOB 
A DQPTENTION -HOME .FOR -DQELINQUENT 
“WoMEN. By Maxwell Hyde. 

THD JAIL AS A PHRVERTER OF WOMANHOOD. 
By Martha P. Falconer; and, Tum INDIvVID- 
UAL METHOD OF DHALING WITH GIRLS AND 


WOMEN AwaAlITING CouRT AcTION. By 
Maude BW. Miner. 
SuRvpY OF PLORIDA CouNTY JAILS, By B. 
C. Riley. 

AMERICA IN CzZHCHO-SLOVAKIA. By Dr. Jaro- 
slay Kose. ¥.M, C, A. 347 Madison Ave,, 
New York. e 


Rerait Grocury Srorws. A Study of Certain 
Problems of the Retail Grocer of New York 
City, Including the Results of the Investi- 
gations Conducted During the War by the 
New York Federal Food Board and the New 
York State Food Commission. New York 
State Department. of Farms and Markets, 
Albany. : 

DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRANT AID, Prepared 
by Florina Lasker and Etta Lasker Rosen- 
sohn, The Council of Jewish Women, De- 

artment of Immigrant Aid, 799 Broadway, 
ew York. 

Pricks aND Cost oF LIVING. From the 
Monthly Labor Review of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, United States Department 
of Labor. Government Printing Office, 
Washington. : 

BUILDING OPERATIONS IN REPRESENTATIVE 
Cities, 1920. Bulletin 295, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Government Printing 
Office, Washington. Price, 10 cents. 


NATIONAL Wak LaBok Boarp, A History of _ 


Its Formation and Activities. Dec., 1921, 
~ Government Printing Office, Washington. 
RECRHATIVE ATHLETICS, The Community Ser- 

vice, 1 Madison Ave., New York. Price, 

10 cents. 

JusTich AND THE I. W. W. By Paul F, Bris- 
senden. General Defense Committee, 1001 
W. Madison St., Chicago,~ 

Saw ACCIDENTS AND ‘THEIR PREVENTION, 
Pages From a Safety Engineer’s Notebook. 
The Wisconsin Safety Review, Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin, Madison. 

THE RECENT INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC DIFFERENT 
FROM 1918 ArTTAcK. Statistics Bulletin, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, 

ACTIVITIDS OF THE NATIONAL BoarpD oF ReE- 
VIEW OF MOTION PicTURES. The National 
Board of Review, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

SELECTED PICTURE IN THE THHATRE, A Plan 
For Your Community. National Board of 
Review, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

MEN, DOLLARS AND MEDICINE, By Iago Gald- 
ston, M.D. Reprint from Medical Life. 
New York Tuberculosis Association, 10 E. 

, 39 St., New York. ees 

ORGANIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE. By Frederick 
-L. Hoffman. Reprint from Science. Science, 
Garrison, New York, city 


Planning Commission, Akron, Ohio. 
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THE MARKETPLACE 


Where articles may be bought, sold or 
exchanged 


RATES: 8 cents a word 
$1.50 minimum for one insertion 


Discounts on 3 or more _ insertions 


RR TS 


PORTABLE GARAGE, WANTED by 
resident of Redbank, N. J. Single or double; 
must be 20 feet deep. 4288 SuRVEY. 


RUG: Wanted, Oriental or other good 
tug, must be reasonable in price. 4287 
SURVEY. 


FOR SALE: Eliot Addressing Machine in 
good condition. Price wanted. 4791 SuRVEY. 
ee se ee eS 


MeEpICcAL CASH RHCORDING IN HOSPITALS. Re- 
rint from the Journal of the American 
edical Association, Feb. 25, 1922. By 
. Hi; Lewinski-Corwin, M.D., New York 

Academy of Medicine. 

THE TPNTATIVE ZONING PLAN FOR AKROM. 
City Planning Commission, Akron, Ohio. 
PUBLIC H@ALTH MuTHODS AND THEIR APPLI- 
CATION IN PORTLAND, Public Health Bu- 
reau of the City Club of Portland, Port- 

land, Ore, 

REPORT OF ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL COMMIB- 
SION. State of New York Legislative Docu- 
ment, 48, Albany, N. Y. 

- RePorT OF THE STATH PROBATION COMMISSION 
FOR THH YwHAR 1921. State Probation Com- 
mission, Albany, Albany, N. Y. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


CANADIAN NATIONAL COUNCIL ON CHILD WEL- 
FARE: Annual Convention, Toronto, Septem- 
ber 25-October 1. President, J, Arthur Mc- 
Bride, Box 1823, Montreal, 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES; 
Annual Conference, Catholic University, 
Washington, September 17-21. Secretary, 
the Rev. John O’Grady, Catholic University, 
Washington. ‘ 

KANSAS STATH CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK: 
Wichita, September 19-22, ; 

MicHigAN STatTm CONFERENCE OF Social 
WorK: Saginaw, Mich., September 27-29. 
Secretary, Grace E, Cone, Social Welfare 
Association, Lansing, Mich. 

Iowa Srate CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK: 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, October 6-8. Louise 
Cottrell, Extension Division, State Univer- 
sity, Iowa City, Iowa. 

WISCONSIN STATH CONFERENCH OF SOCIAL 
Work : Madison, October 11-13. Secretary, 
Edward Lynde, Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, 

AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION: National 
Conference, Detroit, October 12-18. Secre- 
tary, BE. R. Cass, 135 H. 15 St., New York. 

TpxXAS STATH CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK: 
Dallas, October 15-18. Dr, Carrie Weaver 
Smith, Girls’ Training School, Gainesville. 

NATIONAL URBAN LBHAGUE: National Confer- 
ence, Pittsburg, October 17-21. 

New J=RSEY STATE CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WorK: Atlantic City, October 24-26, See- 
retary, S. Glover Dunseath, 21 Washington 
St, Newark, N. J. 

CoLoRADO STATH CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WorK: Pueblo, Colo., October 26-28. Sec- 
retary, Charles I. Madison, Dxtension Diyi- 
sion, Colorado University, Boulder, Colo. : 

NATIONAL BOARD OF FARM ORGANIZATIONS; — 


National Meeting, Washington, October 3-5. 


Secretary, Charles A. Lyman, 1731 Eye — 
St., N. W., Washington, 
AMERICAN OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY ASSOCIA- 


TION : Conference, Atlantic City, September — | 


25-29. W. R. Dunton, Jr., Towson, Md. 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONFERENCE: An 
Meeting, Milwaukee, October 9, 10, 1 


TWO DELUXE “CLARK” CRUISES | 


3rd Cruise 
AROUND THE WORLD 


120 Days of Luxury Travel 


(according to size 
$1,000 and UP- and location of 
stateroom) including regular ship and shore 
expenses. 


‘“‘The Empress of France” 


Palatial express steamer, luxuriously ap- 
pointed; 18,481 tons; electric elevator, glass- 
enclosed promenade deck; sumptuous public 
rooms; wardrobes, electric fans, modern 
ventilating system and safety devices, etc. 


A Fascinating 
Itinerary 


Cuba, Panama, 
San Francisco, 
Hawaii, 14 days 
in Japan, China, 
Philippines, Java, 
Malay Peninsula, 
Burman, 19 days 
in India and Cey- 
lon, Suez Canal, 
Egypt, Italy, 
France, etc., with 
stop over tickets 
in Europe. 


19th Cruise 


AROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN 


65 Halcyon Orient Daya | 
$600 and up 


stateroom) including regular ship and Bic 
expenses. 


“The Empress of Scotland” 


A mammoth Atlantic liner, 25,000 tons, 
42,500 displacement; 3 great promenade 
decks, 14 public rooms, 25 imperial suites 
and chambers de luxe, elevator, gymnasium, 
and most modern ventilating system and 

safety devices, 
ope bs 


‘(according to size 


A Surpassing 
Itinerary 


Madeira, Spain, 
Gibraltar, Algeria, 
Greece, Turkey, 
Bosphorus to — 
Black Sea, 19 days 

in Palestine and 
Egypt, Italy, 
Riviera, France, 
etc., with stop over 
tickets in Europe. — 


Kandy, Ceylon—Temple of The Sacred Tooth 
INSPIRING SHIP BOARD EVENTS 


Services, lectures, travel club meetings, concerts, entertainments, deck sports—a constant 
round of social festivities. 


Unsurpassed Canadian Pacific Cuisine and Service. Orchestra at Meals. 


Physicians and Nurses, if needed. 


Hostesses and Chaperons for ladies traveling alone. 


Large staff of trained conductors; elaborate shore drives, best notels, chartered railroad it 
trains, guides, baggage expenses, landings, tips, etc.—all included. 


Dr. D. E. Lorenz, author of ““The Mediterranean Traveler,” 


Clark’s “Round the World Cruise,” 


now forming. 


Illustrated Books and Ship Diagrams Sent Free Postpaid 
Please State Cruise Preference 


Address: Clark Cruise, care of the SURVEY, 


will have charge of the parties of Survey read 


and Managing Director o 


ae x os 


and location of | 


